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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLAND'S RICH AND POOR. 
1. George Cruikshank's Table-Book, Edited by 

G. A. A’Beckett. No. I. 

2. Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, No, I. 
3. Punch’s Almanack for 1845; a Pictorial 
Chronicle for 1844, 
4, The Great Gun. Nos. I. to VII. 
5. Young England. No. I. 
“ Tue signs of the times,” to use a hackneyed 
phraseology, are by nothing so plainly indi- 
cated as by the public press—the exponent of 
prevailing opinions and feelings, and, if not 
the originator and leader, at all events the 
close follower and feeder of the general mind. 
In this point of view, it is impossible to attach 
too much importance to its tone and aspects. 
It is powerful for good or evil—augmenting 
the mass, or accelerating the movement of 
either, and helping to guide the national in- 
clinations—~it may be to paths of wisdom and 
improvement—it may be to ways of folly and 
destruction, 

When we observe, therefore, any consider- 
able portion of this most responsible and most 
influential force tending in one direction, it 
behoves us to investigate the nature of that 
tendency, and to look back a little upon the 
cause or causes which have led to it. 

The slight publications we have placed at 
the head of this paper are indications of several 
sorts of the streams in which it pleases the 
press to flow in our day—some of them simply 
affecting literature and literary questions, but 
others calculated to swell the tide in which 
more momentous interests are at stake — to 
buoy them up prosperously on the top of the 
wave, or bury them under its stormy and over- 
whelming billow. 

In the first category we may class Punch and 
the Great Gun, and in the second Cruikshank’s 
Table-Book partly, and Jerrold’s Magazine and 
Young England (a new weekly journal) almost 
entirely, 

The great success of Punch has infected our 
periodical productions, our stage, and in some 
measure our society, with a species of humour 
which is more pleasant when sparingly than 
when superabundantly employed. Thus, Punch’s 
Almanack, with its countless good, bad, and in- 
different puns, its quips and cranks and witti- 
cisms, is not, to our taste, so amusing as one 
of his best weekly numbers.* Jokes and jests 
surfeit sooner than almost any other kind of 
printed matter —since laughter is even more 
fatiguing than crying. But if this be true of 
the clever work in question, what shall be said 
of its crowd of imitators, with its personalities 
unredeemed by pungent satire, its blemishes ag- 
gravated, and its talents unknown? They are 
dull and tiresome in proportion to their ef- 
forts; and yet they pervade too much of our 
system—distracting attention, and jostling what 
are really meritorious and useful out of the 
world of letters. The results are flimsy and 
puerile conceits, instead of wholesome informa- 
tion, and the diffusion ofa ludicrous set of false 





* The first two of the present year, for instance, 
which, particularly in the cuts, as well as several of 
the literary contributions, are full of genuine fun. 





will-o’-the-wisps which beguile the traveller from 
the lights of instruction. The diversion be- 
comes the principal : we have the farce without 
the play—the tumbling without the circus-feats 
—the ballet without the opera—the dessert 
without the dinner. 

And when we consider the penetrating in- 
fluence of ridicule, we shall be inclined to attach 
even greater weight than may seem at a hasty 
glance due to this style of writing. Its light 
arrows wound deeply; and many a bitter wrong 
and cruel injury is inflicted by a pointed epi- 
gram or merry sally. Such as have this engine 
in their hands, therefore, are bound to take as 
much care as if they were penning the gravest 
essays, that they eschew injustice and refrain 
from the tempting jest which would betray 
them into the invasion of the sanctuary of 
character, giving pain unprovoked by offence, 
and debasing that honourable individual self- 
esteem on which all our private virtues and all 
our exertions for the public weal are founded. 
Mirth is a delightful adjunct to content and 
happiness ; but heaven keep us from the com- 
panion who is always grinning. 

The Great Gun (with many amusing wood- 
engravings) is one of those papers which rely 
chiefly on their pictures for popularity; but 
it differs from the others of the same sort 
which we have occasionally seen, by attempting 
the humorous and satirical, after the Punch 
fashion, rather than the news-furnishing. The 
whole class is of worse than doubtful utility. 
They carry into the extreme of error that which 
in its proper application is a beneficial help 
to illustrate truth. Are we to retrograde to 
the infancy of the world, and to picture- writing 
or hieroglyphics for instruction? These wood- 
cut sages seem to think so; and if they do not 
dispense with letters altogether, they do mor- 
tify them so diligently that they hardly interfere 
with and certainly do not correct the misrepre- 
sentations they accompany. Now we do not ar- 
raign pictorial facts as affording pretty accurate 
notions of what is meant to be conveyed to the 
understanding through the eye ; but it is in con- 
sequence of such means making ready and strong 
impressions that we protest against their utter 
want of reality in the vast majority of existing 
cases. A man becomes notorious, and forth- 
with we are presented with his portrait, as like 
Methuselah as him if he be old, and as like 
Adonis if he be young, and happen to have 
committed a capital offence. A historical event 
occurs in Africa, Asia, or America, and as soon 
as the rumours reach us, we have it splendidly 
engraved, with not one feature what it ought to 
be, but the pure invention of the limner, often as 
ignorant of the costume and ‘personal appear- 
ance of the parties, the climate and common 
landscape of the country, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the affair, as of what is passing 
within the ring of Saturn, or the atmosphere of 
Uranus. Out of this grows a plentiful infusion 
of false notions, an inaccurate idea of things as 
they are; the more to be regretted because 
they operate most mischievously on the least 
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value—“ Fudge.” But if they were only use- 
less, they might be tolerated; they are posi- 
tively evils, and as far as they go pervert the 
judgment from a sense of the actual and true. 

George Cruikshank’s Table- Book overflows with 
his graphic fancies; the cover is laughably 
grotesque; but the frontispiece, of ‘‘ The Tri- 
umph of Cupid,” is of measureless exuberance, 
and furnishes subjects for an hour’s examina- 
tion: it is one of the happiest emanations of 
his genius. The contents of the No. are mis- 
cellaneous, and mostly entertaining. His St. 
Duustan’s Clock reminds us of other days, and 
the beautiful motto, “ Strike, but hear!’ The 
Christmas imitation of the olden time is a 
droll idea pleasantly wrought up; and the 
Philosophy of Cattle Shows an agreeable jeu- 
d’esprit ; as is also the Christmas Waits. 

But we have put the publication into the 
above list, rather on account of its having, in 
a passing manner (in ‘‘ Washing-houses for the 
Poor’’), touched upon the main branch of the 
inquiry to which these brief remarks are ad- 
dressed, and which forms the staple of Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. That able writer 
has long been known as the earnest advocate 
of the poor and lower orders of society. In the 
objects of his efforts, need we say the Literary 
Gazette most heartily joins ?—but we must, at 
the same time, say, that we as heartily disap- 
prove of the tone, manner, and means. The 
same sense which led us to prefer Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol infinitely above his Chimes, leads 
us to the same conclusion in regard to Jerrold’s 
Magazine, and to every publication of the same 
genus, whether original or imitative, whether 
springing from a sincerely and deeply touched 
mind, or the mere result of affected and sale- 
able philanthropy. There is a momentous 
question pending between the rich and the 
poor divisions of the community. There are 
prodigious evils and immeasurable sufferings ; 
but the remedies, and even the alleviations, are 
difficult to ascertain and apply. Yet they are 
many, and each would go to the cure of some 
ill; and it is a sore mischance when quacks 
leap up into the seat of practical science, and 
prescribe one, their own, panacea for the whole 
maladies of the body politic. And, in our 
humble opinion, still worse and more to be 
deprecated is the course of treatment adopted, 
whose entire tendency is to irritate the healthy 
parts by way of amending the diseased. We 
can never think that bullying and exasperating 
the upper and middle orders of society is the 
best mode of infusing into them the principles 
of generosity and charity. We can never think 
that spreading bitter discontent and vengeful 
passions among the lowest and most miserable 
is the right way to bring about their comfort or 
happiness. And besides, it is a most untrue and 
unjust representation of the people of England 
and the aspects and circumstances ofthe times in 
which we live. God knows there is enough to 
pity in the lowly and unfortunate, and a bounden 
duty in those above them in station to ame- 
liorate their condition to the utmost of possi- 


informed of “ the million,” for. whose edifica-| bility. But there are ills beyond the reach of 
tion they pretend to be disseminated. The| human medicament; and it is a barefaced lie 


one expressive word of Mr. Burchell in the| to ascribe all the wretchedness we see to the 
Vicar of Wakefield best describes their general| wrongs and oppressions of those who enjoy 
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happier lots. It is not only false in position, 
but cruel in argument, and injurious in conse- 
quences. Thoughtlessness, apathy, and hardness 
of heart are not new on the face of the earth; 
and toaccuse all mankind of them is a monstrous 
fiction. It is because we would earnestly 
plead the cause of the starving manufacturer 
and hungry husbandman, that we protest against 
such writings. We would not turn them against 
their employers, many of whom are their friends 
and benefactors, with undistinguishing rancour, 
because there are some who use them abomin- 
ably. We would rather teach the feet of clay 
to look, through all the rest of the frame, to the 
very head of gold, with confidence and obedient 
love. We would enforce upon the strong and 
precious metals above, the necessity to protect 
and cherish that material which is their basis 
and support ; but we would not throw the statue 
down in one mass of ruin, as the wisest plan 
to upraise the feet, and place them on an ele- 
vation of sure social comfort and enjoyment. 
Levelling and pulling down is not improve- 
ment. Stimulating the worst passions of the 
multitude into poaching, rick--burning, strikes, 
and insurrections, is not the way to benefit any 
single individual, or any number of the popula- 
tion of this (with all its faults and errors) well- 
disposed and charitable country. At the same 
time, we are loud in demanding every conside- 
ration for the far too widely spread destitution, 
which distresses us wheresoever we look around 
us. The disposition of things towards huge 
monopolies and vast accumulations of wealtlr, 
if found to lead to the wretchedness of the men: 
machines, on whose sinews they are built and 
with whose life-blood they are cemented, must 
be controlled by law and government, if they 
will not regulate themselves consistently with 
the general welfare. The prevalence of ex- 
treme poverty, throughout so rich and pro- 
sperous a land, is a reproach to human nature ; 
but we would have it redressed by the sympa- 
thies, and not by the fears, of those who possess 
the power; and by lifting up the humblest in 
the scale, not by tumbling down the highest, 
and degrading the middle ranks. In this light 
do we desire to quote the poet of Scotland : 
“ But iet us pray that come it may, 
And come it will, for a’ that ; 
When man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be, and a’ that!” 
Not brothers in a common wreck of ruin, 
but in a superior bond of mutual kindness and 
brightness shining on the depths and dark- 
nesses below, as the mists which have over- 
shadowed them exhale, til! all is mingled in 
one blue and cheering empyrean sky. Thus 
open the prospects te emulation and competi- 
tion, the parents of hope; and in the mean 
while, instead of sowing the thistles of envy and 
thorns of revenge, endeavour on every hand to 
apply even the partial remedies which Provi- 
dence has placed at our disposal. If cleanliness 
for the poor be aimed at, let it not be met with 
contempt because it is not food; if healthful 
sports for the rustic villager and labourer are 
recommended, do not try to defeat the object 
by ridicule because it is not an allotment of 
land—do not with one breath laud the good 
old times, and with the next do the utmost to 
defeat the revival of any kindly and benevolent 
portion of them; if universal instruction be 
attempted, do not destroy its least operation 
through party or sectarian jealousies: in short, 
do not oppose every amendment proposed, be- 
cause it cannot effect at once all that may be 
desired. Instalments may pay off national mi- 
series as well as national debts; and of good 
omen will it be for Great Britain when she has 


a sinking fund established for this purpose, and 
applicable from date to date for the gradual ex- 
tinction of popular distress ! 

Almost all the papers in Jerrold’s Magazine 
are of a gloomy cast — painting the moral de- 
pravities, vices, and sufferings, of the lower 
orders in exceedingly black colours; and if any 
virtues are acknowledged in the upper regions, 
they are hardly less dark, and far in the back- 
ground. His opening chapter of the “ Tale 
of St. Giles and St. James,” is of this Cara- 
vaggio kind, and executed with all his acknow- 
ledged vigour. ‘ Shadows of coming Events” 
is in a similar spirit; but far from being so 
graphic or able, and consequently has less re- 
lief for the dismal. The “ Black Bank-Notes” 
are really a succour to the general mourning 
and reproach. A ‘‘ History of Young England” 
offers some smart remarks on that limited party, 
which are briefly met by— 

Young England. No. 1.—The last paper on 
our list, respecting which we shall only observe, 
that it displays considerable talent, and, what 
is better, a distinct and moderate annunciation 
of many excellent objects, the accomplishment 
of which it holds in view. What its powers of 
persuasion may be, now that it has gotten a 
tongue, we cannot say; nor whether the means 
it may employ in parliament or the press shall 
be worthy of approbation; but we are free to 
state, that in nearly every word it utters here, 
and in almost every purpose to which its ener- 
gies are defined to be directed, we can most 
cordially agree with our new contemporary. 





Diaries and Correspondence of the first Earl of 
Malmesbury. Vols. III.and IV. 8vo. Edited 
by his Grandson, the Third Earl. R. Bentley. 

THE observations, and space for extracts to il- 

lustrate them, which we devoted to the first 

two volumes of this highly important and in- 
teresting work,* render it unnecessary for us 
now to recapitulate its claims to be considered 
as one of great historical and political value ; 
and not the less likely to be vastly and perma- 
nently popular, from the lively manner in which 
it speaks of famous personages, and the curious 
descriptions it gives us of courts and courtiers. 
It does indeed draw up the curtain and pre- 
sent the scenes which for many years filled the 
world’s stage with its principal actors and 
events; but it goes even beyond that, and lets 
us so much into the secret transactions behind 
the scenes in the dressing-rooms, coulises, and 
green-rooms, that we find history and romance, 
the sublime and ridiculous, the affairs of states 
and the novel-like acts and intrigues of little 
people, so jumbled together, that the whole 
mélange is as entertaining as it is instructive. 
Different moral lessons may be gathered from 
the great and the small; and the grand one of 
all is, to see on what slight hinges turn the 
destinies of mankind, not merely for the “ ig- 
norant present,”’ but for generations for ever. 
With the conclusion of the work now before 
us, we shall add nothing to our former praise, 
except to say, that as it approaches nearer to 
our own times, relates to circumstances of still 
deeper moment, and treats of subjects of yet 
more remarkable character, as affecting the do- 
mestic as well as the foreign proceedings of 

Great Britain, if we had words to bestow a 

warmer panegyric, we would use them on this 





* See Literary Gazettes, No. 1433, July 6; No. 1434, 
July 13; and No. 1436, July 27, in which we spoke of 
the Diaries and Correspondence as “ a model for such 
publications,” as setting forth ‘‘ matters of the highest 
consequence without parade or ostentation,” and 
“ with simplicity, modesty, and good sense, in every 





occasion. But our author must be his own eu- 
logist, imperfectly as the following quotations 
admit. 

The third volume opens with Lord Malmes- 
bury’s special mission to Berlin at the close of 
1793, in order to keep the Prussian court fixed 
to the coalition treaty against revolutionary 
France; out of which there were strong sus- 
picions the king of Prussia meant to back, and 
leave his allies, Austria, England, and the 
States General, to fight their way as best they 
could. His mission is admirably defined by 
George ITI. in his farewell audience. 

“ He (the king) began by saying something 
complimentary on my accepting the Prussian 
mission; then went on, by saying, ‘ A'few clear 
words are better perhaps then long instruc- 
tions. I believe that the king of Prussia is an 
honest man at the bottom, although a weak one. 
You must first represent to him, that if he al- 
lows his moral character the same latitude in 
his explanation of the force of treaties as he 
has allowed it in other still more sacred ties 
[referring to his marriage], all good faith is at 
an end, and no engagement can be binding.* 
You must then state to him how much his ho- 
nour is engaged in joining in this business, in 
not giving up a cause in which he had begun 
so nobly. Then you should apply to his inter- 
est; that the event of the war must either fail 
or succeed; that if he withdrew himself from 
the number of coalesced powers, in either case 
he would suffer from leaving them. In the 
first case (the failure of the war), he perhaps 
would be the first to feel the consequence of 
suffering this Tartarian horde to overrun Eu- 
rope. In the second, if we succeed, he cer- 
tainly might be sure that, not having contri- 
buted his share to the success, would put him, 
in respect to the other powers, in a situation 
of consideration and want of consequence; and 
that he would not be consulted or referred to 
in the general system of Europe, when that be- 
came a matter of discussion. That if you fail 
on referring him to these three great points, 
his integrity, his honour, and his interest, it 
will be certain nothing can be done; and al- 
though I have the greatest confidence in your 
skill and abilities, yet I shall rest assured in 
that case that no skill or any ability would be 
equal to success.’ After having said this, 
which the king did with great perspicuity and 
correctness, he said the king of Prussia was an 
illuminé, so was the queen; that he understood, 
from what he had heard, that these illuminés + 
were a sect invented by the Jesuits to over- 
throw all governments and all order. That this 
scheme was only known to a very few at the 
head of the sect, and instructed in its mys- 
teries; and that all the followers were kept in 
ignorance, and taught to consider it as innocent 
and more moral than freemasonry.” 

All the accounts given of the ambassador's 
interviews with the king, his ministers, and the 
ministers of the other powers, lead to but one 





* « A curious preamble for an ambassador to make! 
But the events of Lord Malmesbury’s mission proved 
that George the Third knew well the king of Prussia’s 
character.” 

+ ‘The illuminés were republican in their princi- 
ples, and advocated perfect equality. If they had 
sincere and honest brethren amongst them, they also 
numbered countless adventurers and rowés, who work- 
ed upon the imagination of vain and handsome wo- 
men and silly rich men, to obtain from both what 
they desired. They had spies at most of the courts, 
who, in return, had informers among them; but it is 
difficult, from the accounts we have of these secret 
societies, to ascertain if they really had the influence 
that some attribute to them over the opinions of their 
generation, or whether they were not, on the whole, 
more profitable to swindlers than to reforming poli- 
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conclusion (much induced by the politics and 
influence of Lucchesini, who seems to have 
been treacherous either from inclination or 
bribery, and thus to traverse all measures and 
defeat every plan proposed), viz. ‘‘ Pay us, pay 
Prussia, for we have no more money; and we 
will send armies into the field, and fight for the 
common cause.”’* But when the subsidies were 
got, the armies did not fight where they were 
wanted; nor did they appear in the numbers 
agreed upon. And so the French beat them, 
and soon after conquered Holland. Some of 
the personal anecdotes at this period relieve 
the political details, and throw lights on 
points which are not read of in the bulletins 
and official records. We therefore select a 
few to enliven our page from the graver 
doings of the Kinckels, Haugwiz’s, and other 
names familiar to us all as distinguished 
statesmen of that period. Lord M. notices 
“‘Lehrbach, an overbearing man, and used 
to dictatorial language, from having always 
been employed at small courts:’’ and tells us of 
“ Mdlle. Bethman, very artful and ambitious. 
Had made the king of Prussia believe she 
really loved him for his sake, and that no other 
woman ever had: this had disposed him to go 
all lengths, even that of a left-handed mar- 
riage, but it was stopped by an anonymous 
letter her cousin (little Bethman) sent to Mad. 
Lucchesini, to state the character and views of 
his relation; and Lucchesini, finding from this 
she would not answer his purpose, and be tract- 
able, was now doing his utmost to overset her. 
He, Kinckel, believed he had succeeded, and that 
a young woman of rank at Berlin, whose name 
he did not know, but whom I suspect to be 
Mdlle. Vienck, was now nearly declared fa- 
vourite. Yet, that since this week two chas- 
seurs had come from Potzdam to Mdlle. Beth- 
man; she is well-made, but not handsome. * 
* * * His connexion with Mdlle. Bethman 
is one of sentiment. She is too artful to let it 
go further. Her cousin and relations want her 
to marry a M. Jeannot, a merchant at Frank- 
fort; she declines this, and has certainly in 
view a left-handed marriage with the king. 
Manstein, not in high favour, but belonging to 
the ‘ Conseil de Guerre’—an empty, good-for- 
nothing fellow— French to a degree, was over- 
heard talking to the I’rench commissaries at 
Worms in the most abject and flattering way. 
Reeden (Dutch minister) gets his intelligence 
through his wife’s mother, from Minister Schul- 
enberg; Reeden ill at court. Lucchesini called 
him, Ewart, and Hertzberg, the triumvirate. 





* At a later date Lord M. writes to the Duke of 
Portland : — “ (Confidential.) I must thank you on a 
separate sheet for your few confidential lines. If we 
listened only to our feelings, it would be difficult to 
keep any measure with Prussia. But your opinion, 
and that of Mr. Pitt, is one of sound political wisdom, 
and I am well pleased it has prevailed. We must 
consider it as an alliance with the Algerines, whom it 
is no disgrace to pay, or any impeachment of good 
sense to be cheated by.” And with great foresight, 
when the evil choice was completed: ‘ It is particu- 
pe Fy wom to me, to whom so considerable a share 
of this business has fallen, to have met with so little 
good faith; but it required more suspicion than I 
ever wish to possess, and more penetration than I 
have any claim to, to suppose there could exist in a 
great court such a total disregard to public character 
and to sound policy; and I hope I shall stand ac- 
quitted of every other charge on this occasion, but 
that of having been induced to believe, that when 
these two considerations unite, they are in general 
tolerably good securities for the performance of en- 
gagements. The present case has been unfortunately | 
an exception to this rule; I have, however, little | 
doubt that his Prussian majesty, from the insulated 
position in which (in consequence of what has now 
passed) he must sooner or later be placed, will have 
to lament much greater inconveniences from his hav- 


ing abandoned this principle than a] ; 
defection,"—Ed. L.@, . Soa aa 





‘ Ewart avait l’esprit, Hertzberg la plume, et 
Reeden les poumons.’” 

But “ the inside of this court is really a sub- 
ject fit only for a private letter: unfortunately 
it is so closely connected with its public con- 
duct, and influences it so much, that I wish to 
give you every information relative to it in my 
power. I have been here so short a time, and 
so constantly employed, that my account will 
be naturally very imperfect ; but Lord Darnley, 
who has had more leisure and opportunity than 
myself to investigate it, will supply the defect. 
The female in actual possession of favour is of 
no higher degree than a servant-maid. She is 
known by the name of Mickie, or Mary Doz; 
and her principal merit is youth and a warm 
constitution. She has acquired a certain de- 
gree of ascendancy, and is supported by some 
of the most inferior class of favourites; but, as 
she is considered as holding her office only 
during pleasure, she is not courted, though far 
from neglected, by the persons of a higher rank. 
The two candidates for a more substantial de- 
gree of favour are Mdlle. Vienck and Mdlle. 
Bethman. The first (I really believe extremely 
against her will and her principles) is forced 
forward by a party who want to acquire conse- 
quence; and I am told she has the good wishes 
of Lucchesini, who thinks he shall be able to 
lead her. Mdlle. Bethman plays a deeper 
game: she acts from and for herself; she pro- 
tesses to love the king, but that her principles 
prevent her giving way to it; she is all senti- 
ment and passion; her aim is to@be what his 
first mistress was, and to turn to her account 
all the licentious latitude it is said the ‘ il- 
luminés’ allow themselves, Mdlle. Bethman 
is cousin to the wealthy banker of that name 
at Frankfort, and, from what I have learnt 
there, is perfectly qualified to act the part she 
has undertaken. ‘The king of Prussia inclines 
to believe all she says, and calls her ‘ une fille 
bonne et précise.’” 

The women and the subsidies were enough 
to perplex any king and court; but there was 
another potent ingredient in this political witch- 
cauldron, which helped to 

** Double, double 
Toil and trouble ;” 
for Lord M. says: “ The most difficult and 
hopeless part of the important measure now 
under negotiation is to keep the two courts of 
Berlin and Vienna on any thing like even 
terms—extreme suspicion and envy pervade 
them both; and their mutual prejudices are so 
strong, that it is impossible to believe them 
when speaking of each other. This unfortu- 


| hate principle supersedes every other consi- 


deration, whether it be one of common danger 
or of mutual advantage; and I much fear we 
shall feel the bad effects of it during every pe- 
riod of the negotiation, and even after its con- 
clusion, let it terminate how it will.” 

Lord M. was unfortunately called to England 
to give the government “ general information ;”’ 
and his absence from the head-quarters of ne- 
gotiation left it free to the schemes of our 
enemies, 

“ It appears that this ill-judged recall con- 
tributed much to the success with which the 
French party, taking advantage of treachery 
and national prejudices, contrived, through 
Lucchesini, to stultify the treaty. It is diffi- 


| cult to know whether Haugwiz was really ho- 


nest or not (Lord Malmesbury thought him so 
at the time), but it is clear that when once freed 
from the influence Lord Malmesbury had gained 
over him, he shunned meeting him again, and 
joined in the disgraceful conduct adopted by 
the Prussian court at the instigation of Luc- 


| chesini. This corrupt Italian, Frederick the 
Great had taken as his reader; and at that 
king’s death he was employed by his successor, 
who found among his subjects a complete dearth 
of all those moral and intellectual qualities 
which should belong to a state-servant.” 

Again does Lord M. bear testimony to the 
| royal abilities of George III. ‘ 

“T was (he says) twice with the king in the 
closet, and found him talking the wisest and 
most spirited language possible. He said he* 
thonght the war ought to last, as people’s minds 
were not yet thoroughly up to the danger, and 
that a premature peace would only conceal, not 
cure, the evil. He recommended the bringing 
on the Prussians immediately.” 

But we gladly leave the folly and dishonesty 
of the Prussians, for which in after-years they 
paid so dearly, and come to a business which 
most of our readers will thank us for present- 
| ing to them as early as we could after the pub- 
jlication of these volumes. Every body will 
remember that Lord Malmesbury was sent to 
Brunswick as proxy for the Prince of Wales in 
the marriage of the Princesa (afterwards the 
too-famed Queen) Caroline. ‘The following 
passages, which we copy as they occur in date, 
and without comment, will nevertheless make 
a memoir of that extraordinary transaction, 
which was the beginning of the end of mighty 
consequences. The year is 1794, and to com- 
mence— 

“ Dec. 3.—Day fixed for my audiences. Ma- 
jor Hislop and a messenger arrive at eleven 
from the Prince of Wales. He brings the 
prince’s picture, and a letter from him to me, 
urging me vehemently to set out with the Prin- 
cess Caroline immediately. At one the court- 
carriages, &c. come to fetch me— Duke an- 
swers very well—rather embarrassed. Dachess 
overcome, in tears. Princess Caroline much 
affected, but replies distinctly and well. * * 

“ Dec. 4.4—Duchess tells me, that in 1762, 
when Lord Bute came in, it was in consequence 
of the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rocking- 
ham going to the king, and saying, that if his 
majesty meant to be directed by Lord Bute’s 
counsels and advice, he had better bring him 
forward at once. ‘This he did; and that when 
Lord Bute went out early in 1763, that it was 
because he thought by offering his resignation 
to the king that his majesty would press him 
to remain in, and add to his power and influ- 
ence; but the contrary arrived: and the duch- 
ess said, her mother and the king used to laugh 
together at the Rockinghams and Lord Bute 
having been each the dupe of their cunning. 
The first lost their offices which they wanted 
to keep, and the latter the oftice he was ambi- 
tious of retaining. Great ball and supper— 
danced with the two princesses; and then at 
ombre with the duchess. Very much puzzled 
how to decide about going—duchess presses it 
—duke cautious, to a ridiculous degree, in aa- 
sisting me. Princess Caroline in a hurry. 
Prince of Wales’s wishes in flat contradiction 
to my instructions. ® bd ° 

“ Dec. 5.—After dinner he held a very long 
and very sensible discourse with me about the 
Princess Caroline; and here, where he was 
not on his guard, and where he laid aside his 
finesse and suspicion, he appeared in all his 
lustre. He (the duke) entered fully into her 
future, situation—was perfectly aware of the 





* «It appears from the Harris Papers that Lord 
Grenville was ever for prosecuting the war against 
France, and opposed to all the negotiations for peace 
which Pitt proposed at different periods subsequent 
to these events.” 

+ Compare this with Horace Walpole! 
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character of the prince, and of the inconveni- 
ences that would result, almost with equal ill 
effect, either from his liking the princess too 
much or too little. He also touched on the 
queen’s character, with which he is perfectly 
acquainted. He was rather severe on the 
Duchess of York? he never mentioned the 
king. He said of his daughter, ‘Elle n’est 
pas béte, mais elle n’a pas de jugement—elle 
a été élévée sevérement, et il le falloit.’ The 
duke requested me to recommend to her dis- 
cretion not to ask questions, and, above all, 
not to be free in giving opinions of persons 
and things aloud; and he hinted delicately, 
but very pointedly, at the free and unreserved 
manners of the duchess, who at times is cer- 
tainly apt to forget her audience. He desired 
me to advise her never to shew any jealousy of 
the prince; and that, if he had any godts, not 
to notice them. He said he had written her 
all this in German, but that enforced by me, it 
would come with double effec. * * * 

“ Dec. 6.—I lead the Princess Caroline to 
supper, and am placed between her and the 
duchess; her conversation very right; she en- 
treats me also to guide and direct her. I re- 
commend perfect silence on all subjects for six 
months after her arrival * * # 

“ Dec. 7.—Lady Elizabeth Eden, whom I car- 
ried home from court, said, that Lady -—— was 
very well with the queen; that she went fre- 
quently to Windsor, and appeared as a sort of 
favourite. This, if true, is most strange, and 
bodes no good. Sat next Princess Caroline 
at supper: I advise her to avoid familiarity ; 
to have no confidantes; to avoid giving any 
opinion; to approve, but not to admire ex- 





- cessively ; to be perfectly silent on politics and 


party; to be very attentive and respectful to 
the queen; to endeavour, at all events, to be 
well with her. She takes all this well; she 
was at times in tears, but on account of having 
taken leave of some of her old acquaintance. 
Sir B. Boothby arrives. * * * 

“ Dec. 9.—Princess Caroline recommends 
——’s son. I take this opportunity of request- 
ing her not to make any promise, or to attend 
to any request made her; to refer them all, if 
she p henry to me; but to say to all invariably 
that she had laid it down as a rule to ask for 
nothing on her arrival in England, and never 
on any account to meddle with the distribution 
of offices, or interfere on any account in any 
thing which bore reference to public affairs. 
She approved what I said; to which I added, 
that if amongst the number of applications 
made to her, there was any one she felt really 
and sincerely interested about, if she would 
mention it to me, I would make a point of re- 
commending it when in England; but that this 
should not be told to the requiring person, and 
the event when it happened not furnish an ex- 
ample for further application. This, to which 
she acquiesced most readily, gave me an oppor- 
tunity to recommend her to make no distinc- 
tion of party, except that made by the king and 
queen; never to talk politics, or’ allow them to 
be talked to her; and never on any account to 
give any other opinion on public and political 
subjects but such as was expressive of her 
anxiety for the public good. She asked me 
about Lady ; appeared to suppose her an 
intriguante, but not to know of any partiality 
or connexion between her and the prince. I 
said, that in regard to Lady » she and all 
other ladies would frame their conduct towards 
her by hers towards them; that I humbly 
advised that this should not be familiar or 
too easy, but that it might be affable, without 
forgetting she was Princess of Wales; that she 











should never listen to them whenever they at- 
tempted any thing like a commerage, and never 
allow them to appear to influence her opinion 
by theirs. She said she wished to be popular, 
and was afraid I recommended too much re- 
serve; that probably { thought her too prone 
@ se livrer. I made a bow. She said, ‘Tell 
me freely.’ I said, ‘I did,’ that it was an 
amiable quality, but one which could not in her 
high situation be given way to without great 
risk: that as to popularity, it never was at- 
tained by familiarity; that it could only belong 
to respect, and was to be acquired by a just 
mixture of dignity and affability: I quoted the 
queen as a model in this respect. ‘The princess 
said she was afraid of the queen; she was sure 
she would be jealous of her, and do her harm. 
I replied, that, for this reason, it was of the 
last consequence to be attentive towards her, 
to be always on her guard, and never to fail in 
any exterior mark of respect towards her, or to 
let drop an inconsiderate word before her. She 
took all this in good part; and desired me to 
continue to be her mentor after she got to 
England, as well as now. She said of her own 
accord, ‘I am determined never to appear 
jealous; I know the prince is leger, and am 
prepared on this point.’ I said I did not be- 
lieve she would have any occasion to exercise 
this very wise resolution, which I commended 
highly ; and entreated her, if she saw any symp- 
toms of a gofit in the prince, or if any of the 
women about her should, under the love of 
fishing in treubled waters, endeavour to excite 
a jealousy in her mind, on no account to allow 
it to manifest itself; that reproaches and sour- 
ness never reclaimed any body; that it only 
served as an advantageous contrast to the 
contrary qualities in the rival; and that the 
surest way of recovering a tottering affection 
was softness, enduring, and caresses; that I 
knew enough of the prince to be quite sure he 
could not withstand such a conduct, while a 
contrary one would probably make him dis- 
agreeable and peevish, and certainly force him 
to be false and dissembling.”’ 

“ Dec. 13.*—Long walk—dinner at court — 
assembly at Madame Luttichau’s—good house 
—whist—the Princess Caroline asked me, with 
an apology, as for ‘ une question indiscréte,’ 
whether I was to be her lord-chamberlain. On 
my saying I knew nothing of it, she was very 
gracious, and expressed a strong wish it should 
be; and added, she feared it would not be good 
enough for me, and that [ should decline it. I 
told her, any situation which placed me near 
her would be flattering to me; but that these 
situations were sought for by many persons who 
had better claims than myself, and that be- 
sides I never solicited any thing, and could 
not expect that such ah office would be offered 
me without my asking for it. She again (and 
apparently in earnest) expressed her wish it 
should be, and said it would be of infinite use 
to her to have a person near her she was used 
to, and whom she had confidence in. Supper 
at court—cheerful—talking of ugly children ; 
and on my saying, when this happened, and 





* These asterisks we have placed merely to recall 
a rumour often repeated in England, that the princess 
had betrayed no slight predilection for the prince’s 
proxy, both at her father’s court and their long-pro- 
tracted journey, owing to the a of passing 
clear of the French forces. As Lord M. was not a 
vain man, it is curious to remark these intimations, 
and also perhaps the following entry in his diary :— 
“ I must say that on the idea being suggested to her 
by her father that I should remain on business in 

ermany, and not be allowed to attend her to Eng- 
land, she was most extremely afflicted, even to tears, 
and spoke to me with a kindness and feeling 1 was 
highly gratified to find in her.” 





they were like their father, it did honour to 
their mother’s virtue,—‘ Not at all!’ said our 
duchess; ‘on the contrary, when a wife has 
done a wrong thing, and she is afraid of her 
husband, and if she sees him when she is 
breeding, she takes fright, and the child is 
marked with the husband, as it would with a 
spider, or cat, or any thing she saw which 
frightened her during her pregnancy.’ ”’ 

“ Dec, 16.—At dinner next Princess Caro- 
line; she says, it is wished here that her bro- 
ther William should marry the Princess Sophia 
of Gloucester; I advise her not to meddle in 
it. She talks about the Duke of Clarence, 
whom she prefers to the Duke of York; and it 
struck me to-day, for the first time, that he 
originally put her into the prince’s head, and 
that with a view to plague the Duke and Duch- 
ess of York, whom he hates, and whom the 
prince no longer likes; well knowing that the 
Princess Caroline and Duchess of York dislike 
each other, and that this match would be par- 
ticularly unpleasant to her and the duke. I 
praise the Duke of York to her, and speak 
with great applause of the behaviour of the 
duchess, who, by her discretion and conduct, 
has conciliated to herself the goodwill of the 
whole nation. I did this to pique her, and 
to make her anxious to do the same. She 
has no fonds, no fixed character, a light and 
flighty mind, but meaning well, and well- 
disposed; and my eternal theme to her is, to 
think before she speaks, to recollect herself. 
She says she wishes to be loved by the people! 
this, I assure her, can only be obtained by 
making herself respected and rare; that the 
sentiment of being loved by the people is a 
mistaken one; thatsentiment can only be given 
to a few, to a narrow circle of those we see 
every day; that a nation at large can only re- 
spect and honour a great princess; and it is, 
in fact, these feelings that are falsely denomi- 
nated the love of a nation: they are not to 
be procured as the goodwill of individuals is, 
by pleasant openness and free communication, 
but by a strict attention to appearances— by 
never going below the high rank in which a 
princess is placed, either in language or man- 
ners—by mixing dignity with affability, which, 
without it, becomes familiarity, and levels all 
distinction.” 

“‘ Dec. 21.4— At supper princess unusually 
at her ease, quite un Jaisser aller —asks me 
(ushering it in with an apology) which I think 
would make the best princess of Wales, herself 
or her sister-in-law, the hereditary princess; I 
avoid the answer by saying which I was sure 
would be the prince’s choice. She presses me 
farther; I said she possesses by nature what 
the hereditary princess has not, or ever can 
acquire,— beauty and grace, and that all the 
essential qualities the hereditary princess has, 
she may attain— prudence, discretion, atten- 
tion, and tact. ‘Do I want them?’ ‘ You 
cannot have too much of them.’ ‘ How comes 
my sister-in-law, who is younger than myself, 
to have them more than I?’ ‘ Because at a 
very early period of her life, her family was in 
danger—she was brought up to exertion of the 
mind, and she now derives the benefit ‘ d’avoir 
mangé son pain bis le premier.’’ ‘I shall never 
learn this; [ am too open, too idle (trop legere).’ 
‘When you are in a different situation, you 
will; you do not want these forbearing virtues 
here—only commune with yourself, question 
yourself, and you will always act up to your 
situation.’ This was well taken, though | ex- 
pressed myself strongly, and with more free- 
dom than usual. She talked of her aunt the 
abbesse—said she had endeavoured to inspire 
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her with a diffidence and mistrust of me; had 
represented me as un homme dangereux. I 
tried to get rid of this sort of conversation, but 
the princess stuck by it, and I was forced to 
say that I believed her aunt had forgotten that 
twenty years had elapsed since she had seen 
me, or heard of me; and that, besides, such an 
insinuation was a tacit accusation of my being 
very foolishly unprincipled. She said she meant 
well, that she perhaps thought tvo partially of 
me herself, and was afraid for her. It was in 
vain to attempt to turn the subject—she went 
on during the whole supper—was in high spirits, 
and laughed unmercifully at her aunt, and her 
supposed partiality forme. * * * 

“Dec, 26.—Letter from prince—well satisfied, 
and approves what I have done—positively re- 
fuses to let Madlle. Rosenzweit come over. 
She was to be a sort of reader. King writes on 
the subject to the duchess: both she and the 
duke press it. I insist upon it, and it is settled 
that she is not to accompany the princess. 
Duke takes me aside, and says that the only 
reason why he wished her to be with the prin- 
cess was, that his daughter writes very ill and 
spells ill, and he was desirous this should not 
appear. Affected to be indifferent about this 
refusal, but at the bottom hurt and angry. 
Suspects the queen, whom he and the duchess 
hate. Settle every thing for the journey, and 
despatch East to England in the evening. 
Princess Caroline much affected, very naturally 
‘and very rightly so. Duke very anxious about 
his daughter—again and again recommends 
her to me—says she cannot go alone—she must 
be guided and directed. >» 8 wd 

“* Dec. 28.—At dinner I found the duchess 
and princess alarmed, agitated, and. uneasy at 
an;anonymous letter from England, abusing the 
ptince, and warning them in the most ex- 
aggerated terms against Lady ——, who is 
represented as the worst and most dangerous 
of profligate-women. The duchess, with her 
usual indiscretion, had shewn this to the prin- 
cess, and mentioned it to everybody. 1 was 
quite angry with her, and could not avoid ex- 
pressing my concern, first, at paying any. at- 
tention to an anonymous letter, and, secondly, 
at being so very imprudent as to bruit about its 
contents. The princess soon recovered it, but 
the duchess harped on it all day. The duke, 
on being acquainted with it, thought as I did, 
but was more uneasy about it than he ought. 
On his examining the letter, he assured me 
it came from England (I suspected it the work 
of some of the partisans of Madlle. Rosenzweit, 
on her being refused), and that person who 
wrote it wrote in the character of a man, not 
a woman, and said he was in the daily society 
of Carlton House. Madlle. Hertzfeldt again 
talks to me as before about the Princess Caro- 
line—‘ Il faut la gouverner par la peur, par 
la terreur méme. Lille s’émancipera si on n’y 
prend pas garde —mais si on la veille soig- 
neusement et sevérement, elle se conduira bien.’ 
The king of England, in a letter to the duchess, 
says, ‘ Qu’il espére que sa niéce n’aura pas 
trop de vivacité, et qu’elle menera une vie sé- 
dentaire et retirée.’ These words shock Prin- 
cess Caroline, to whom the duchess very fool- 
ishly reads the letter. Princess Abbesse im- 
portunately civil and coming, and plagues me 
with her attentions and affectation of wit and 
cleverness, and concern at our departure. 
Princess Caroline shews me the anonymous 
letter about Lady ——, evidently written by 
some disappointed milliner or angry maid- 
servant, and deserving no attention; I am 
surprised the duke afforded it any. Aimed at 
Lady ——; its object to frighten the princess 





with the idea that she would lead her into an 
affair of gallantry, and be ready to be con- 
venient on such an occasion. This did not 
frighten the princess, although it did the duke 
and duchess; and on my perceiving this, I 
told her Lady —— would be more cautious 
than to risk such an audacious measure; and 
that, besides, it was death tc presume to ap- 
proach a Princess of Wales, and no man would 
be daring enough to think of it. She asked 
me whether I was in earnest. I said such was 
our law: that anybody who presumed to love 
her was guilty of high treason, and punished 
with death, if she was weak enough to listen 
to him; so also would she. This startled her.” 
(Did coming events cast their shadows before ?) 

The parsimony of the duchess and princess 
on their travel towards England is whimsically 
exposed. To the latter he has preached judi- 
cious generosity, and then we hear :— 

‘In the evening Princess Caroline, to whom 
these sort of virtues were never preached, on 
my praising the coin of the money of Bruns- 
wick, offers me very seriously eight or ten 
double louis, saying, ‘ Cela ne me fait rien— 
je ne m’en soucie pas—je vous prie de les 
prendre.’ I mention these facts to shew her 
character: it could not distinguish between 
giving as a benevolence and flinging away the 
money like a child. She thought that the act 
of getting rid of the money, and not seeming 
to care about it, constituted the merit. I took 
an opportunity at supper of defining to her 
what real benevolence was, and I recommended 
it to her as a quality that would, if rightly em- 
ployed, make ! er more admirers, and give her 
more true satisfaction, than any that human 
nature could possess. The idea was, I was 
sorry to see, new to her, but she felt the truth 
of it; and she certainly is not fond of money, 
which both her parents are.’’ 

And the character, in spite of all admoni- 
tions, comes more distinctly out. 

“ Jan. 4, 1795. — Princess Caroline very 
gauche at cards —~speaks without thinking — 
gets too easy — calls the ladies (she never 
saw) ‘ Mon cosur, ma chére, ma petite.’ I no- 
tice this, and reprove it strongly. The prin- 
cess, for the first time, disposed to take it amiss ; 
I do not pretend to observe it. Duchess wants 
to return to Brunswick, and leave us to go on 
by ourselves ; this I oppose, and suppose it im- 
possible. ‘If I am taken,’ says she, ‘I am 
sure the king will be angry.’ ‘ He will be very 
sorry,’ [ reply; ‘ but your royal highness must 
not leave your daughter till she is in the hands 
of her attendants.’ She argues, but I will not 
give way, and she does.’’ 

“ Jan. 10.—If her education had been what 
it ought, she might have turned out excellent, 
but it was that very nonsensical one that most 
women receive — one of privation, injunction, 
and menace; to believe no man, and never to 
express what they feel, or say what they think, 
for all men are inclined to entrap them, and all 
feelings are improper; this vitiates or abruti all 
women—few escape. On summing up Princess 
Caroline’s character to-day, it came out to my 
mind to be, that she has quick parts, without a 
sound or distinguishing understanding ; that 
she has a ready conception, but no judgment; 
caught by the first impression, led by the first 
impulse; turned away by appearances or en- 
jouement, loving to talk, and prone to confide, 
and make missish friendships that last twenty- 
four hours. Some natural, but no acquired 
morality, and no strong innate notions of its 
value and necessity ; warm feelings and nothing 
to counterbalance them; great good humour 
and much good nature—no appearance of ca- 





price—rather quick and vive, but not a grain 
of rancour. From her habits, from the life she 
was allowed and even compelled to live, forced 
to dissemble; fond of gossipping, and this 
strengthened greatly by the example of her 
good mother, who is all curiosity and inquisi- 
tiveness, and who has no notion of not gratifying 
this desire at any price. In short, the princess 
in the hands of a steady and sensible man would 
probably turn out well; but where it is likely 
she will find faults perfectly analogous to her 
own, she will fail. She has no governing 
powers, although her mind is physically strong. 
She has her father’s courage, but it is to her 
(as to him) of no avail. He wants mental de- 
cision; she character and tact.” 

“ Jan. 18.—Princess Caroline very missish 
at supper. I much fear these habits are irre- 
coverably rooted in her—she is naturally curi- 
ous, and a gossip—she is quick and observing, 
and she has a silly pride of finding out every 
thing—she thinks herself particularly acute in 
discovering likings, and this leads her at times 
to the most improper remarks and conversa- 
tion. I am determined to take an opportunity 
of correcting her, cote qu’il coite.”’ 

March 6.—And about the most singular of 
these memoranda :— 

“« I had two conversations with the Princess 
Caroline. One on the toilette, on cleanliness, 
and on delicacy of speaking. On these points 
I endeavoured, as far as was possible for a 
man, to inculcate the necessity of great and 
nice attention to every part of dress, as well 
to what was hid as to what was seen. (I knew 
she wore coarse petticoats, coarse shifts, and 
thread stockings, and these never well washed, 
or changed often enough.) I observed that a 
long toilette was necessary, and gave her no 
credit for boasting that hers was a ‘ short’ one. 
What I could not say myself on this point, I 
got said through women; through Madame 
Busche, and afterwards through Mrs. Har- 
court. It is remarkable how amazingly on this 
point her education has been neglected, and 
how much her mother, although an English- 
woman, was inattentive to it. My other con- 
versation was on the princess’s speaking slight- 
ingly of the duchess, being peevish towards 
her, and often laughing at her, or about her. 
On this point I talked very seriously indeed— 
said that nothing was so extremely improper, 
so radically wrong; that it was impossible, if 
she reflected a moment, that she should not be 
sorry for every thing of the kind which escaped, 
and I assured her it was the more improper 
from the tender affection the duchess had for 
her. The princess felt all this, and it made a 
temporary impression; but in this as on all 
other subjects, I have had but too many op- 
portunities to observe that her heart is very, 
very light, unsusceptible of strong or lasting 
feelings. In some respects this may make her 
happier, but certainly not better.” 

At last he brought his well-lectured and 
somewhat troublesome charge to London; and 
the dénouement of the regal drama is thus told: 

“TI immediately notified the arrival to the 
king and prince of Wales; the last came im- 
mediately. I, according to the established eti- 
quette, introduced (no one else being in the 
room) the Princess Caroline to him. She very 
properly, in consequence of my saying to her it 
was the right mode of procecding, attempted to 
kneel to him. Heraised her (gracefully enough) 
and embraced her, said barely one word, turned 
round, retired to a distant part of the apart- 
ment, and calling me to him, said, ‘ Harris, I 
am not well; pray get me a glass of brandy.’ 
I said, ‘ Sir, had you not better have a glass of 
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water ?—upon which he, much out of humour, 
said with an oath,‘ No; I will go directly to 
the queen,’ and away he went. The princess, 
left during this short moment alone, was in a 
state of astonishment; and, on my joining her, 
said, ‘Mon Dieu! est-ce que le Prince est 
toujours comme cela? Je le trouve trés gros, et 
nullement aussi beau que son portrait.’ I said 
his royal highness was naturally a- good deal 
affected and flurried at this first interview, but 
she certainly would find him different at din- 
ner. She was disposed to farther criticisms on 
this occasion, which would have embarrassed 
me very much to answer, if luckily the king 
had not ordered me to attend him. The draw- 
ing-room was just over. His majesty’s con- 
versation turned wholly on Prussian and French 
politics, and the only question about the prin- 
cess was, ‘Is she good-humoured?’ I said, 
and very truly, that in very trying moments I 
had never seen her otherwise. The king said, 
‘I am glad of it;’ and it was manifest, from 
his silence, he had seen the queen since she had 
seen the prince, and that the prince had made 
avery unfavourable report of the princess to 
her. At dinner, at which all those who at- 
tended the princess from Greenwich assisted, 
and the honours of which were done by Lord 
Stopford as vice-chamberlain, I was far from 
satisfied with the princess’s behaviour; it was 
flippant, rattling, affecting raillery and wit, 
and throwing out coarse vulgar hints about 
Lady ——, who was present, and though mute, 
le diable n’en perdait rien. The prince was evi- 
dently disgusted, and this unfortunate dinner 
fixed his dislike, which, when left to herself, 
the princess had not the talent to remove ; but, 
by still observing the same giddy manners and 
attempts at cleverness and coarse sarcasm, in- 
creased it till it became positive hatred. From 
this time, though I dined frequently during the 
first three weeks after the marriage at Carlton- 
house, nothing material occurred, but the sum 
of what I saw there led me to draw the in- 
ferences I have just expressed. After one of 
these dinners, where the Prince of Orange was 
present, and at which the princess had behaved 
very lightly, and even improperly, the prince 
took me into his closet, and asked me how I 
liked this sort of manners; I could not conceal 
my disapprobation of them, and took this op- 


portunity of repeating to him the substance of | 


what the Duke of Brunswick had so often said 
to me, that it was expedient de la tenir serrée ; 
that she had been brought up very strictly, and 
if she was not strictly kept, would, from high 
spirits and little thought, certainly emancipate 
too much. To this the prince said, ‘I see it 
but too plainly; but why, Harris, did not you 
tell me so before, or write it to me from Bruns- 
wick?’ I replied, that I did not consider what 
the duke (a severe father himself towards his 
children) said of sufficient consequence; that it 
affected neither the princess's moral character 
nor conduct, and was intended solely as an 
intimation which I conceived it only proper 
to notice to his royal highness at a proper 
occasion, at such a one as now had offered; 
and that I humbly hoped his royal highness 
would not consider it as casting any real 
slur or aspersion on the princess: that as 
to not writing to his royal highness from 
Brunswick, I begged him to recollect I was not 
sent on a discretionary commission, but with 
the most positive commands to ask Princess 
Caroline in marriage, and nothing more; that 
to this sole point, respecting the marriage, and 
No other, those commands went; any reflection 
or remarks that I had presumed to make would 
(whether in praise of, or injurious to her royal 





highness,) have been a direct and positive de- 
viation from those his majesty’s commands. 
They were as limited as they were imperative. 
That still, had I discovered notorious or glaring 
defects, or such as were of a nature to render 
the union unseemly, I should have felt it as a 
bounden duty to have stated them; but it must 
have been directly to the king, and to no one 
else. To this the prince appeared to acquiesce ; 
but I saw it did not please, and left a rankle in 
his mind. I should have said that the marriage- 
ceremony took place late on the evening of 
Wednesday, the Sth April, at St. James’s Chapel 
Royal. The ceremony was performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Moore). The usual 
etiquette observed —we had assembled in the 
queen’s apartment; from thence to the usual 
drawing-rooms (very dark). The procession, 
preceded by the heralds and great officers of 
the court, (amongst which I was ordered to at- 
tend)—walked to the chapel —very crowded— 
Prince of Wales gave his hat, with a rich dia- 
mond button and loop, to Lord Harcourt to 
hold, and made him a present of it. After the 
marriage, we returned to the queen’s apart- 
ment. The king told me to wear the Windsor 
uniform, and have the entrées. The prince very 
civil and gracious, but I thought I could per- 
ceive he was not quite sincere, and certainly 
unhappy; and, as a proof of it, he had mani- 
festly had recourse to wine or spirits, It is 
impossible to conceive or foresee any comfort 
from this connexion, in which I lament very 
much having taken any share, purely passive as 
it was.” 

What do our simple readers think of royal 
matches ? Let us who live now rejoice that our 
Queen Victoria’s was of another and a very 
different hue, not only from this ill- omened 
union, but from nearly all the marriages which 
crowned heads have it in their power to en- 
gage! May every hour of its result be as 
happy as these must, almost of necessity, be the 
reverse ! 





The Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
8vo, pp. 390. London, John Churchill. 

So highly did we think of the earlier parts of 

this work, and of its beautiful language,—so 

clear, so harmonious, and withal so strictly 


scientific,—that we surmised, in our gladness, | 


that what Laplace did for astronomy in his able 
and popular Syst2me du Monde, the unknown 
author of the Natural History of Creation had 
accomplished for the young science of geology ; 
—that he had fixed its great principles, in the 
most general sense, and rendered all its most 
striking and remarkable results available to all 
classes of readers. But as we read on, we were 
obliged to modify these impressions to a very 
great extent. 
detail manifested in chemical or mineralogical 
geology in the first chapter, which devotes 
itself to the consideration of the constituent 
materials of the earth; we stumbled to a greater 
extent at the very incomplete state of the main 
argument (viewed as an anatomical one) of the 
progressive development of animated nature, 
and which is not for the first time advanced; 
and we positively fell irrecoverably down when 
we arrived at the first origin of man in the 
country and in the company of the monkey 
tribe; and the concluding arguments, which 
refer to the identity of the mental constitution 
of man and animals. 

‘Are these,”’ we exclaimed, in despondency, 
“the humiliating results to which the great 
truths of astronomy and geology inevitably 
conduct us?” And as we passed the main 
points of the question in review, we soon be- 


We stumbled first at the want of | 





came convinced that the “ great unknown,” a 
gentleman evidently of high scientific attain- 
ments, educated and philosophical, is not the 
Newton who shall unfold the secrets of the 
‘natural history of creation.” The same ar- 
gument, conducted in a precisely similar man- 
ner, in what concerns the gradual accumulation 
of the earthy constituents of the globe, and of 
the progressive development of vegetable and 
animal life, only superadding what the author 
has omitted (being therein a follower of the 
“Lyell” school)—the gradual circumscription 
of igneous and volcanic agency, and the actually 
limited operation of causes (which fact our 
author himself admits, speaking of the deep 
seas of ancient times) still in activity, but to an 
infinitely smaller extent than formerly,—would 
lead us to consider that earth as being thus 
gradually prepared by God’s providence for 
man’s abode; and that man is not, as our author 
deduces, a mere link in a chain still lengthen- 
ing, but that he is the perfection and climax of 
the purposes manifested in the order of crea- 
tion; and that, in accordance with what Scrip- 
ture teaches us, it was when the whole was 
completed, that God made man, after his own 
image, to rule all other living things, and that 
he endowed him accordingly with a mental 
constitution quite distinct and different from 
that of animals, inasmuch as he gave to him not 
only a knowledge of himself, but communion 
with his Creator by the sentiment of God's ex- 
istence, and the instinctive perception of his 
own immortality. 

As our object is, however, not to write a trea- 
tise, but to review a book, we shall, after ex- 
pressing our non-adhesion to the conclusions 
arrived at, and stating that we do not at all 
believe that such in any way naturally or es- 
sentially flow from the progress of scientific dis- 
covery, proceed to give some idea of the work 
itself. 

The first chapter is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting, perhaps, in the work, although 
almost unqualified praise can be also given to 
those chapters which are devoted to the geolo- 
gical eras of creation. It directs itself to the 
development of the nebulous theory of the ori- 
gin of bodies in space; and the argument is 
clearly and instructively conducted, awakening 
many of the most imaginative feelings of our 
nature, and rousing them toa sense of ineffable 
wonder and delight. 

After considering our own and other astral 
systems, the author adverts to the nebule 
within our own system, as they appear, as clus- 
ters of nuclei with nebulous matter around 
each nucleus; as luminous spherical objects, 
bright in the centre, and dull towards the ex- 
tremities; and finally, as nebulous stars, in 
every stage of concentration, down to that state 
in which we see only a common star with a 
slight bur around it. These he considers as 
all stages in a pyogress from diffused nebulous 
matter to a compact body; and he discusses at 
length the results which would be produced by 
a rotatory motion being communicated to such 
objects, when the matter, in the progress of 
solidification, would be subjected to the laws of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. 

The nebulous hypothesis being made the 
starting-point, the author next proceeds to in- 
vestigate what are the results of this solidifica- 
tion as applied to our own planet; premising 
first, that the relations to heat and other phy- 
sical and chemical laws must materially affect 
the modes of existence of the same constituents 
in different planets; and he points out that, 
even our own earth, “ after it was thrown off 
from the sun, was no less than 482,000 miles 
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in diameter, being sixty times what it has since 
shrunk to. At that time the mass must have 
taken rather more than twenty-nine and a half 
days to rotate (being the revolutionary period 
of the moon), instead of, as now, rather less 
than twenty-four hours,” 

The earth is then viewed as it presented it- 
self, as a crystalline mass of granite, with fluid 
waters and a circumambient atmosphere, and 
with vast irregularities, seas of a hundred miles 
in depth, and subaqueous mountains of equal 
magnitude. The gneis and mica-slate system 
resulted from the enormous disintegration con- 
sequent upon such conditions, modified also by 
intense heat. The subsequent rocks, formed 
in a great measure of matters derived from the 
substance of those which went before, present 
the first traces of animal life, and with these, 
according to our author, two new elements, 
lime andcarbon. With regard to the latter, 
the author admits that its primeval condition 
might have been that of a gas; and certain it 
is that it must have existed as an ingredient of 
the atmosphere ere it was fitted to support vege- 
tation; and it has never yet been fully deter- 
mined whether the diamond does not belong to 
the primary rocks. It is the same with regard 
to lime, which cannot be considered as a new 
element, as it exists at the earliest period in 
the formation of the earth’s crust, as a consti- 
tuent in certain felspars, in adularia, and in 
hornblende. This almost seems definitively to 
attest its existence as being anterior to its or- 
ganic deposition. But upon the subject of the 
primary compounds which resulted from the 
first oxidation of earthy and alkaline bases, 
the elimination with these of the simple com- 
bustibles, hydrogen, sulphur, and carbon, and 
of the oxidable metal iron, which also makes its 
appearance at the same time {notwithstanding 
Prof. Johnston’s theory of a more modern origin 
to the latter), the present work is comprehen- 
sive enough to be popular, without being satis- 
factory to science. 

We arrive next at the wondrous chapter of 
the earth’s history, which is told by geology, re- 
specting the origin of the animated tribes; a 
history which is ably and well narrated by our 
author, in eight chapters of his work, and which 
cannot be read without the most powerful in- 
terest being awakened, and a real advantage to 
every reflective mind; but we doubt very much 
if the idea of a progressive organisation, upon 
which all geologists have reflected more or less, 
does really present us with a satisfactory theory 
of progressive development. 

At the first dawn of organic life we have 
the appearance of gasteropodous mollusca 
(Euomphali and a Bellerophon), little removed 
in perfection of organisation from fishes. We 
have also, at this early period, the complex 
structure of the crustacean and crinoidean ani- 
mals; and then, immediately afterwards, we 
have abundant cephalopedous mollusca, and 
the first appearance of fishes. We have traces 
of saurian animals already in the carboniferous 
epoch, and of birds in that which immediately 
succeeded; although the first bird actually dis- 
covered belongs to a period far removed, that 
of the wealden clay, above the oolitic series. 
A still greater and more extraordinary hiatus 
manifests itself in the first appearance of mar- 
supial quadrupeds in the lower oolitic epoch, 
when, with the exception of the cetacea, we 
have not real quadrupeds till the time of the 
lower tertiary or supra-cretaceous formation. 
Can the labyrinthodons and thecontosauri, and 
other saurians of the new red sandstone, be 
shewn to be a mere preliminary development 
towards the plesiosauri and ichthyosauri of the 


lias, and these latter again to the raphiosauri | by many who may or may not go as far as the 
and mososauri of the chalk? And although we | author in his curious speculations. There is 
have, as before observed, footmarks and traces | nothing strictly objectionable in a scientific 
of birds at an early period, still, as far as dis- | point of view. The astronomical part is founded 
covery yet tends, we have the complex struc- | upon an existing, and now very generally ad- 
ture of a genus of cheiropterous animals (pte- | mitted, hypothesis; the geological portion is 
rodactyli), anticipating, by an immeasurable all consonant with the latest discoveries in that 
period of time, the appearance of positive | remarkable science; the considerations respect- 
aves. The fact is, that any argument founded | ing the origin of the animated tribes, and the 
upon a progressive development of vegetable | hypothesis of the development of the vegetable 
or animal life is as yet in a very elementary | and animal kingdoms, are mainly founded upon 
condition. There is much that is true in it; | certain hypotheses, which have had their origin, 
but there is also much that requires a century | under different aspects, for some time back on 
of scientific labour, ere just conclusions can be | the continent; and the system of animated na- 
arrived at. | ture is viewed, in its most natural associations, 

Upon this subject, however, nothing can ex- | as a series of circular groups, according to the 
ceed the intellectual audacity of the author of | doctrines of Mackleay, Vigors, Swainson, and 
the Vestiges of Creation. Nothing deters him | their followers. The chapters on the early his- 
from an hypothesis, however fearful the results | tory of mankind, and the mental constitution 
that flow from such, however giddy the pin- | of animals, are the most objectionable sections 
nacle on which he places himself. With him, | of the work; but that, perhaps, only because 


the first step in the creation of life was a 
chemico-electric operation, in which simple ger- 
minal vesicles were produced (p. 205). With 
him, the Almighty Author did not produce the 
progenitors ofexisting species by personal or im- 
mediate exertion or superintendence; but such 
flowed progressively from new circumstances— 
from commands and expressions of will, and not from 
direct acts, as he elsewhere expresses it, and 
which he attests to be in consonance with the 
Mosaic record. Urea and alantoin, organic 
substances, have been produced artificially; 
and hence, according to our author, there 
would be no positive reason against an animal 
being created by chemical operations. The 
acarus Crossii isan example. The fundamental 
form of organic being is a globule, having a 
new globule forming within itself; and there is 
no differenv: between the first germ of an in- 
fusory animal and that of a perfect mammifer. 
The volvox globator might, placed under proper 
circumstances, become a man! Organic glo- 
bules have been produced in albumen by elec- 
tricity, and the reproductive or generative pro- 
cess anticipated in the laboratory! As imme- 
diately flowing from such a line of argument, | 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation is advo- | 
cated in opposition to that of the germinative, 
or rather in connexion with it, and that with | 
great ingenuity and considerable success. The | 
origin of infusory animals, and the circum- | 
stances under which they are created, afford a 
formidable array of facts. There are creatures 
which could only originate with man’s labours, 
as the tinea, which only exists in dressed wools; 
the cinopota cellaris, which lives upon beer and 
wine ; and the insect that feeds only on choco- 
late. The domestic pig is attacked by an hydatid 
unknown to the wild animal. The feetal hu- 
man brain resembles in the first month that of 
an avertebrated animal; in the second, that of 
a fish; in the third, that of a turtle; in the 
fourth, that of a bird; in the fifth, that of a 
rodent; and so on of a ruminant, a digitigrade, 
and a quadrumanous animal, till at the ninth 
month it attains full human character; so that 
the author deduces not only a progressive de- 
velopment from the earliest ages to the present, 
but also, in an existing being, a passage from 
an early or rudimentary to a more perfect stage : 
but if the learned Tiedemann’s researches, as 
adopted by our author, are consonant with what 
ought to be deduced from anatomical investi- 
gation, how does it happen than an infant born 
at the seventh or eighth month possesses the 
mental constitution of man, and not that of a 
tiger or of a monkey? 

But enough of these difficult and delicate in- 














vestigations, as the work will be itself perused 


the metaphysical portion of the subject is as 
incomplete as the chemical or mineralogical 
portions of the earlier parts of the inquiry, and 
the anatomical portions of its central parts. 
There is nothing objectionable in the prelimi- 
naries of the inquiry; but the conclusions are 
not sufficiently matured—the differences are 
not eliminated with sufficient distinctness. The 
purpose and general condition of the animated 
creation is a repetition of the same argument 
that is contained in Combe’s Natural Constitu- 
tion of Man; and has the same fault of stopping 
short in its full bearings upon the relation of 
man to the Godhead. Perchance, however, 
the author cares little for such inquiries, and is 
content to remain physically and metaphysi- 
cally as a superior kind of monkey; awaiting, 


/in his own words, for that “nobler type of 


humanity (?) which shall complete the zoological 
circle in this planet, and realise some of the 
dreams of the purest spirits of the present 
race.” 





Napoleon Portrayed : an Epic Poem, in 12 Cantos. 

Mr. Harnris has here presented to the public 

an epic poem, in twelve cantos, fairly occupy- 

ing 413 pages, and that in blank verse,—bhis 
subject Napoleon. To have failed in so great 
an undertaking would not have marred the 

fame of any of our poets; but for so long a 

production, Napoleon Portrayed is, as a poem 

of modern days, perhaps unequalled in flow of 
language and pleasing cadence, carrying the 
reader with the author from first to last, with- 
out jarring the ear with rugged lines or de- 
stroying the sense by mere wordiness—a very 
general fault in blank verse. The admirers of 
Napoleon may find fault with the author’s por- 
traiture ; but as a political and strictly histori- 
cal poem we think it is deserving of much 
praise ; and having said thus much, we will, 
according to our custom, let the author speak 
for himself. We pass the earlier cantos —the 
first was, in 1841, separately published—and 
as the poct’s muse rises with its onward course, 
we quote from the 9th chapter, when Napoleon, 
in Egypt, the plague being in his retreating 
army, politically denies its existence ; and with 

a courage which even his greatest enemies 

must not deny him, be visits the plague-hos- 

pital : 

“ Thus ‘ like a proud steed rein’d’ Napoleon turn’d, 
Restrain’d, yet fierce, though baffled, unsubdued ! 
As earthquake-swollen tide in dread recoil 
Sweeps all away, thus in his hurried flight 
Napoleon leaves his track a wilderness. 

Him Sydney and the ever-vengeful Turk 
Pursue, and harass on his painful march; 
While on the wings of wind, invisible, 


The plague his heartless, hopeless rauks aggails, 
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Whose very name their joints with palsy strikes; 
The healthy tremble, and the sick despair. 
Unmoved Napoleon strode ; alike to him 

The fierce equator or the frozen pole. 

Did he in truth the Koran then believe, 

Or were his star, his fate, his destiny, 
Unmeaning words, Fortune herself a name? 

If fatalist, as he so oft avouch’d— 

If convert to Mahomet’s senseless creed— 

One noble act, as verdant oasis 

By fancy’s eye beheld—illusory— 

Approach’d dissolves, and vanishes in air. 

Fain would Calliopé this glorious act 

To high nobility of soul ascribe; 

If such, a lovely oasis indeed, 

Welcome as that to thirsty caravan, 

Or lonely pilgrim bound to Mecca’s shrine, 

By joyful cry of camel first reveal’d, 

Where branching palms refreshing shade afford, 
And water—blessed water—glads the sight! 
Stretch’d on his miserable pallet, lies 

The plague’s sad victim; fearful agonies 

His troubled senses shake ; his feeble moans 
None hear, none heed; none at his dying groans 
One tear of pity sheds; not one to prop 

His sinking head; his fever’d tongue no drop 
Moistens or cools; alone the wretch must die; 
All from the foul contagion shuddering fly. 

One only still his wonted calm maintains, 

One only firm and unperturb’d remains ; 
Napoleon only ventures to inhale 

The plague’s ‘ mephitic breath ;’ while deadly pale, 
In mute amaze, his generals hesitate, 

Fearless he enters, as defying fate : 

‘ Can dastard fear my warriors’ hearts appal?’ 
Re-echoes through that lone deserted hall : 

‘ Not this the plague—approach without alarm! 
Take courage—enter! Friend, extend thy arm! 
This is no a. or, believe me, I 

Not thus would squeeze the ulcer, thus apply 
The needful bandage. Henceforth banish fear; 
But let not him expect soft pity’s tear, 

Who, reckless of his dying comrade’s state, 
Unmoved deserts, and leaves him to his fate.’ 
Oh, why not ever thus? so had thy name, 
Renown’d in song, an ever-during fame, 
Napoleon, won ; so with unmix’d delight 

Some happier bard, thy glory, skill, and might 
Recording, had thy bold humanit 

Justly extoll’d, unstain’d by cruelty.” 


We extract this not for all praise ; we object 
to the change from blank verse to rhyme — 
a frequent fault throughout the whole work. 
There is an episode in the description of the 
burning of Moscow, which we must also quote: 


“« One only traitor, bribed by dazzling gold, 

The Russian soil disgraced, and Russian name. 
Him, with Napoleon’s emissary seized, 
They to Rastopchin bore, who on the bench 
Of justice sat. The culprit, bathed in tears, 
For mercy pleaded, and his guilt confess’d. 
‘ Hadst thou mine only son in passion slain,’ 
Rastopchin said, ‘ I could have pardon’d thee ; 
The cold betrayer of my country, not! 
Prisoner, thou diest! Yet will i mitigate 

he law’s dread sentence, which enforced, would 
m — -~ 

pon the torturing rack thy quiv’ring limbs 
= the winds thy pote he ashes strew : 

or instant death prepare! by penitence 
Offended Heaven appease ; Got may forgive 
What finite man in mercy punishes. 
And for thy father, he whose reverend age 
Thy treason hath disgraced, is good and true, 
He may enfold thee in his feeble arms, 
Comfort and bless thee ere the axe descend.” 
Thrice through the court a murmur of applavse; 
Soft as the harp when touch’d by Zolus, 
Melodious rose; it ceased, and all was still. 
A venerable figure, gaunt and tall, 
The judgment-seat approaching, aw’d the crowd. 
A flowing beard, white as his native snows, 
His cincture swept; his eye with tears was dim; 
His wither’d cheek with mental anguish wan: 
Image of woe, stern-frowning, passion-chok’d,. 
The patriot-father stood; then to his son 
Indignant turning, thus his rage express’d: 
‘ Perfidious monster! from thy injured sire: 
No blessing seek ; his curses on thee light, 
Whose age is now abhorr’d, and infamous ;. 
Hence to the scaffold, die! begone, away !’ 
Thus saying, from his head the silver locks 
Rending, he dash’d them bloody to the ground, 
And, rushing furious forth, was seen no more. 
A father’s curse, swift as a thunderbolt 
On the delinquent falling, struck him-down: 
* My father! O my father!’ he exclaim’d, 
With + jcnaian hands ; then, gasping, sank jin 

lea 

At this affecting and appalling sight, 
In fearful shrieks from the aseembled throng 





Pity and mingled horror wildly rose. 

Then had Napoleon’s spy, torn limb from limb, 
The forfeit paid of fruitless treachery, 

And with his offal gorged the carrion bird ; 

But famed Rastopchin, rising, interposed, 

And from foul stain the righteous cause sap 
‘ Be calm, my countrymen; nay, touch him not; 
Treason in Russia ne’er contagious proved ; 
Frenchman, to thy bad master quick return ; 
Tell him the only traitor Russia’s soil 

Produced is food for worms! A father’s curse, 
More fatal than the headsman’s polish’d steel, 
Hath smitten him, and blasted all thy hopes. 
Soldiers, conduct him to his emperor; 

Heaven will reward this act of clemency, 

And pour destruction on your enemies.” 


And now, as we have not space to fight the 
many battles which Mr. Harris’s muse happily 
rises triumphant over, with much address con- 
tending with the names of besieged cities, well- 
fought fields, and generals, most difficult to 
keep in the rank of poetry, we must conclude 
our glance at Napoleon Portrayed. We can 
add little to our former remarks as to its 
merits; if we have been critical enough to find 
blemishes, we will candidly confess that it is a 
wonder to us that they are not more rife in so 
long a poem, containing subjects most refrac- 
tory ; and we sincerely congratulate Mr. Harris 
on his having achieved a task which few poets 
would have had the courage to undertake, and 
few would have executed so well. 





Notes on the Historical Results deducible from 
Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan. By H. T. 
Prinsep, Esq. Pp. 214. With Illustrations. 
London, Allen and Co. 

Witn much that is new, derived from the rich 

and extensive cabinet and the learned linguis- 

tic researches of the late Mr. James Prinsep, 
the author has combined the results derivable 
from the discoveries in Bactrian numismatics 
made by Mr. Masson, and published under the 
patronage of the Hon. East India Company; 
as also the curious coins and relics obtained 
through the zealous researches of the European 
officers in the service of Runjeet Singh; and 
the equally remarkable archzological discove- 
ries effected by the mission of the late Sir 

Alexander Burnes. 

The principal aim of the editor has been to 
place the means of gratifying curiosity upon 
such new and interesting subjects in a cheap 
and commodious form; but from the excellent 
illustrations which accompany the work, it will 
possess equal value even with the most erudite. 

The editor does justice to the character of 
Alexander the Great, when he points out, that 
the result of his military operations in Anterior 
and Central Asia was not, like Timar Ghingiz 
Khan and Attila, only to leave marks of ravage 
and desolation in the regions traversed; but 
that the whole of the wide tract of country, 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus, and from 
the Jaxartes and Caspian to the sea, was sub- 
dued, garrisoned, and colonised—made, in short, 
part of the Grecian empire, thus completely 
established in the East. Every where (except 
in the Punjaub) the government and the armies 
were Greek; Hellenism was the system upon 
which the administration was organised and 
conducted; and society and religion yielded to 
the ascendancy of this dominant principle. 

For two hundred years after Alexander’s 
brief epoch the kings of Bactria and of Ariana 
were Greek in name and by race ; and the lan- 
guage of their coins and official documents was 
Greek. The impulse towards Hellenism had, 
indeed, so lasting an action in Central Asia, 
that the effects were still felt five hundred years 
after the death of the conqueror. 

Yet.such was the indifference, or such the 





difficulty of communication, that little or no 
intercourse was maintained by the people of 
the west with the more eastern colonies; and 
though using a common language, and derived 
from the same stock with the nation which 
boasted at the period its pre-eminence in in- 
telligence and civilisation, they are never re- 
ferred to except as a terra incognita, that few 
knew, and none cared about. 

Hence it is that the recent discoveries in 
numismatics give us the titles of whole dynas- 
ties whose very names and acts are unknown 
to history, and who yet ruled over tracts which 
have ever been the high road of Asiatic con- 
quest, and the battle-field of every tribe and 
nation that has risen to dominion in the East. 
“The history of this tract,” says Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep, “would tell more of the history of 
the world, and of the great revolutions in Jan- 
guage, religion, civilisation, and government, 
which have been brought about by conquest, 
and by admixture of races resulting from con- 
quest, than that of any other country on the 
face of the earth.” 

Major Rawlinson’s researches upon the com- 
parative geography of Afghanistan have as yet 
been only communicated to the public as de- 
ductions, the manner of arriving at which we 
can only believe, from the well-known learning 
and ability of that officer, to have been satisfac- 
tory tohimself. If we are to admit these iden- 
tifications, which were published as far back as 
1842, they would materially affect some of the 
positions otherwise admitted by Mr. H. T, 
Prinsep. 

Thus, for example, the capital of Arachosia, 
placed by Elphinstone at Hirat, and by Mr. 
Prinsep identified with Sakhir, the capital of 
Ghuris, appears from Major Rawlinsun’s re- 
searches to be at a spot in the Ghilziyah coun- 
try, now named Khul, near U’lan Robat. The 
colony, placed in a new city to control the 
Arians, appears also rather to be the city of 
Alexandria, which Major Rawlinson identifies 
with Pang-wai, than Hirat, with which Mr. 
Prinsep identifies it. Happily both Rawlin- 
son and the editor agree in identifying Beihram 
with Alexandria apud Caucasum, which Pro- 
fessor Wilson sought for in the Ghurbund 
valley. We may also remark that, according 
to Khanikoff’s Bokhara, the Shuhur-Subz of 
the editor is the Abi Shahri Subz, “the river 
of the city of Subz;” and his Zurafshar appa- 
rently Zir Affshan. There is no e, nor is there 
any o, in the Arabic; but there is a long and 
short i and a, and Hindu orientalists for the 
most part represent the short a andi by u, as 
Mushud (p. 24) for Mashid, and Bulkh (p. 25) 
for Balk ; while for the long é they unnecessarily 
use two e’s, as Seestan (p. 18) for Sistan, and for 
the long u two o’s,as Kabool (p.18) for Kabal, 
Tymoor for Timar (but we are not certain if the 
name of that great conqueror was not Taimur), 
Tooz for Tuz, &c. Hence it is also that Ghingiz 
Khan is metamorphosed into Chungeez Khan 
(p. 19). There is, to say the least of it, great 
inconsistency in this use of vowels, even sup- 
posing it were defended upon the old principle 
of no system being yet universally adopted. 
You cannot put two o’s and two e’s, when one 
such does not exist in the alphabet. 

Mr. Prinsep takes the princes of the Arsacide 
dynasty first into consideration, and we perceive 
that he omits Tiridates, making Artabanus the 
second Arsaces, as also Mithridates III., who 
probably from his brief reign is not included in 
the list. The history of this dynasty is pre- 
mised, because, although of Greco-Parthian 
origin, the system of government was purely 
Asiatic, and effected ultimately the transition 
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back from Hellenism to a purely Asiatic sove- 
reignty and condition of society. 

The oldest Greek coins met with, and which 
belong to the earliest known kings of Bactria 
and Ariana, are of excellent workmanship, with 
fine heads on the obverse, and some mythologi- 
cal emblems on the reverse, and with super- 
scriptions, generally confined to the latter side, 
in the Greek language only. Coins of Theodo- 
tus, who reigned 3B.c. 256, and of Heliocles, 
Antimachus, Agathocles (a name well known 
to history), and of Eucratides, have been disco- 
vered, precisely answering this description; 
and the editor remarks, that any that may be 
found with new Greek names and simple titles 
can, it is assumed, belong only to the same race. 
Many of these coins have Arian inscriptions on 
the reverse. 

The second kind of coins are of inferior work- 
manship, with Greek inscriptions and barba- 
riannames. Professor Lassen ascribes them to 
Scythian dynasties. The third class are bilin- 
gual, of excellent workmanship, fine Greek 
heads, with types from the Grecian mythology 
on the reverse. There is great variety in the 
sources of these coins. Fourthly, there are cop- 
per coins, roughly executed, with Greek in- 
scriptions and names on one side, and on the 
other the king’s name in ancient Sanscrit cha- 
racters. 

It is impossible to follow the editor through 
the chronological classification of the kings to 
whom these coins belong, and which is founded 
upon the researches of Professors Lassen and 
Wilson. It is an inquiry full of interest, and 
already very fruitful in results. But few out of 
the list are mentioned by classic authors. 

When we read of the exploration of the topers 
(like the tepehs or mounds of the Turks) ef- 
fected by the officers in the service of Runjeet 
Singh, and of the many valuable historical 
monuments which they found therein—a little 
gold box with rare coins in one, a copper-box 
with coins and gems in another, sometimes in 
an excavated stone—and we think that so much 
time has elapsed without the natives ransack- 
ing and destroying these relics of antiquity, it 
seems almost as if a special providence had 
fulfilled the wishes of the depositors, and left 
them there undisturbed till found by those who 
were capable of appreciating their value to his- 
tory and to a general humanity. 





Valentine M‘Clutchy, the Irish Agent; or, the 
Chronicles of the Castle Cumber Property. By 
W. Carleton. 3 vols. Dublin, J. Duffy; 
London, Chapman and Hall; Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd. 

Poor Ireland! Every body doing their utmost 

to inflame and distract you; few or none to 

soothe and heal you. The able author of the 

“Traits and Stories’ of the Peasantry has 

here brought up all thy grievances, past and 

present, and dished them as food not fit for 
gods but devils. The poor are oppressed, the 

onest are hated, the villanous are preferred, 
the corrupt are advanced. The noble race of 

Castle Cumber are a set of rare fools and ras- 

cals: their patriotic and virtuous agent is 

discharged to make way for “ the vulture” 

M‘Clutchy, whose name denotes his character 

—Squire Deaker is a monster representative 

of the utterly abandoned class of Squirearch— 

the clergyman M‘Slime is an oily hypocrite— 
in short, all the good are persecuted, and the 
vile only flourish. For the honour of human 
nature, we trust that this is no picture of Ire- 
land, nor indeed of any part of the world; for, 
in all our experience of life, we never encoun- 





tered any individual who made open boasts of 
his rascality, and wrote letters to record it as 
a principle, as many of Mr. C.’s personages do 
in most exaggerated style; and we regret to 
see such talent as Mr. Carleton possesses em- 
ployed in aggravating the evils which have 
afflicted that country, by ministering to every 
bad passion and prejudice. His dénouement 
makes no amends for the injurious spirit in 
which his work is conceived and written. 
The Huguenots. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tus, the third volume of Mr. James’s popular 
reissue of his works in single octavo volumes, 


handsomely printed, and ‘got up in the . best| 


style, is recommended to us beyond its prede- 
cessors by a well-engraved portrait of the au- 
thor. The likeness we think good, though it 
lacks somewhat of the higher and intellectual 
expression of the original, whose features, how- 
ever, are pleasingly and accurately portrayed. 
The historico-romance itself is one of the deep- 
est interest, and refers to events and scenes to 
the description of which no writer could do 
greater justice than Mr. James. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that the demand for this 
edition grows and increases with every volume 
that appears; for it requires much assiduity 
and a long time to make the public properly 
acquainted with the genuine literary treats 
within its reach. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Cork, January 1, 1845. 
Mr. Epittor,—Probably the most effective in- 
tellectual agents of the present day are the pe- 
riodical magazines or reviews. The infinite 
diversity of subjects which they embrace; the 
popular tone, spirit, and taste which they at 
once adopt and direct; the germinating or dor- 
mant talents which they call forth and nurture ; 
and the growing desire for diffusive reading 
and current information which they gratify, at 
a comparatively small expense of time or la- 
bour, by condensing, like the combinations of 
chemistry or preparations of medicine, what 
was diluted to weakness, or repulsive in bulk ; 
have all conspired to ensure their extensive 
circulation. A reviewer destines not his ac- 
complished task ‘‘ to waste its sweetness in the 


_ | desert air,” — 


° . “sterileis nee legit arenas, 
Ut cancret paucis, mergatque hoc pulvere verum.” 
Lucan, lib. ix. v. 516, &c. 
Wide, consequently, is the sphere of action, 
and commensurate the influence of these organs 
of public instruction, as they have virtually 
become; while it is, in an equal degree, requi- 
site to watch this derived power in its sway, 
and control it in its errings. It must not be 
suffered to mislead where it undertakes to en- 
lighten. Besides, the professed critic, n sa 


famous marauder, Sir Francis Drake, the as- 
sertion “that he was the first circumnavigator 
of the globe ;” and this honour is attributed to 
him with equal confidence in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, No. 349, page 657, for November last. 
Had it been stated that he was the first English- 
man who had achieved this exploit, the fact 
could not be gainsayed; but the words unequi- 
vocally ascribe to him its first performance, 
preceding that ofany other navigator whatsoever. 
“The name of Drake,” says the Review, “ is 
familiar enough to our imaginations, in con- 
junction with many memorable accidents of his 





position, as the earliest of English sea-captains, 
the first freebooter who shewed the way to the 
treasure-house of the Indies, the first circumna- 
| vigator of the globe, the conqueror of the Arma- 
da,” &c. This language, in its clear and obvious 
construction, expresses no other than the sense 
which I have ascribed to it; and here, conse- 
quently, Drake is put forward, not as the first 
English, but as the earliest of all, encompassers 
of the earth. Blackwood is not less explicit: “An 
Englishman first circumnavigated the globe— 
an Englishman alone has seen the fountains 
of the Nile,” &c. Yet the Edinburgh Review 
article specially refers to Barrow’s life of the 
great seaman, which, in the third chapter, dis- 
tinctly states that Drake’s achievement “ had 
once, but only once, been performed before.” 
No historical fact is, indeed, or can be, better 
substantiated than that Drake’s voyage was 
posterior by nearly sixty years to that of Fer- 
nandez Magaelhaens, a Portuguese, in the com- 
mand of a Spanish expedition of five small 
vessels, which sailed the 20th of September, 
1519, on this exploration ; whereas our English 
voyage dates from the 15th of November, 1577. 
Magaelhaens was slain in one of the Philippine 
Islands, in 1521; but the Vittoria, the only 
surviving vessel of his little squadron, safely 
reached St. Lucar, in Spain, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1522 (or, as the captain, Sebastiano 
del Cano, an original officer of the expedition, 
from their westward course, reckoned it, on the 
5th), by the Cape of Good Hope. It is painful 
to be reduced to the necessity of repeating such 
notorious facts in repression of fallacious as- 
sumptions, little needed, truly, to fill up the 
already overflowing measure of our conquests 
of or on the deep. The best authority on the 
subject of Magaelhaen’s memorable enterprise 
is Antonio de Herrera’s “ Historia General de 
los Hechos de los Castellanos en las islas y 
tierra firme del Mar Oceano’’—Madrid, 1729, 
1730. It extends from the discovery of America, 
in 1492, to 1554, and is justly praised by Ro- 
bertson, whose own narrative does not go be- 
yond 1518, and consequently embraces not the 
question of Drake’s predecessor. The fame of 
our adventurer’s undertaking I regret to find 
still obscured by the circumstances of Doughty’s 
death, which appear to me fairly weighed by 





rily bound by the right he assumes and the 
liberty of censure he exercises, is doubly amen- 
able for the faults he may commit in reproving 
those of others. Yet, fully sensible as 1 am of 
the possible reaction of this consequence on 
myself, | still venture to offer a few animadver- 
sions incidentally suggested by some articles of 
the great trimestrial reviews, with a passing 
advertence to three or four other current publi- 
cations, of which, respectively, the subjects will 
I trust appear sufficiently interesting to justify 
the details indispensable, in my apprehension, 
for their elucidation. 

In the late Edinburgh Review for October, 
1844, No. 162, I find at page 376, in the article 
devoted to our great mariner, and not less 


the Edinburgh reviewer ; but moral considera- 
tions, in arrest of passion, policy, or interest, 
were as powerless with him as they were with 
his sovereign, or, generally, with the age. 

In the same number of the leading periodical 
of the north, under the head of “ Harris on 
Thunderstorms,” the pregnant tribute, com- 
memorative of Franklin’s scientific and pa- 
triotic triumphs, is thus introduced: “ It was 
in the month of June 1752, that he performed 
the celebrated experiment by which he became 
the Prometheus of modern times, and earned a 
branch of that double laurel with which the 
democratic poet has crowned him— 


Arripuit fulmen celo, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 
More than one error has here escaped the 
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writer; for he misquotes both the verse and its 
author. The former should be, 

“Eripuit ccelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 
And in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 
1843, p. 365, the line will be found traced to 
Marcus Manilius, author, in the Augustan age, 
of ‘‘Astronomicwn libri v.”” His system was 
that of the Stoics, not very remote from that of 
Spinoza, or the now prevalent continental pan- 
theism. It represents the material world, the 
mundus, as self-existent, endows it with mind 
and intelligence (solertia), and assigns to it the 
liberation of rational man from the illusions 
of pagan mythology, which had converted the 
elements or phenomena of nature into divini- 
ties, whom he thus strips of their attributes, 
and resolves these inherent properties of mat- 
ter into the appointed instruments of nature’s 
action :* 

“Cur imbres Tuerent, ventos que causs@ moverent, 
Providit, solvitque animis miracula rerum : 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque Tonanti.” 

Lib. i. v. 102 et seqq. 
This last verse, with a slight variation, was 
applied by Cardinal Polignac to express the 
atheism of Epicurus, in his “ Anti-Lucretius” 
(published, after his death, at Paris, in 1747, 
8vo), as thus, in the first book of his poem, 
line 93 :— 

“ Eripuitque fulmen Jovi, Phoeboque sagittas.”” 
And finally, M. Turgot, the short-lived minister 
of Louis, appended it, necessarily modified, to 
the portrait of Franklin, as it is now generally 
known :— 

“ Eripuit clo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Such is the history of this famous line, to 
which I may add, that neither Manilius nor 
Polignac, if poets, were democratic; for the 
former’s opening address to Augustus Cesar 
is in the usual adulatory strain of the period, 
little accordant indeed with the spirit of a re- 
publican; and St. Simon (tomes vii. p. 389, 
and xv. p. 442) paints the Cardinal as a most 
accomplished, obsequious courtier. Turgot was 
doubtless a liberal-minded man, anxious to be- 
nefit the people, while prepared to repress their 
outbreaks, as he proved in May 1775. “Il 
n’y a que M. Turgot et moi qui aimions le 
peuple,” used to say Louis XVI. But he 
neither was, nor aspired to be, a poet, though 
the author of a few epigrams (see La Vie de 
Turgot, par Condorcet, 1786, 8vo). Manilius 
left his work, first printed at Bologna in 1474, 
unfinished, and his fervent prayer for length of 
life to complete it, unheard, consequently : 

.... “Faveat magna Fortuna labori, 
Annosa et molli contingat vita senecta, 
Ut possim rerum tantas emergere moles.” 
Lib. i. v. 114, &e. 
But little is known of his life or death, nor is 
he mentioned by any of his contemporaries. 

Another trimestrial journal, the Dublin Re- 
view, No. 33, for the past October, at page 258, 
after alluding to some Italian converts to our 
established church, states that M. Vignoli, an 
“unfrocked friar,” had, within two or three days 
subsequent to the ceremony of his recantation, 
been married to a lady with a fortune of some 





* On this heathen theology, the treatise of Hermias, 
supposed to have been a Christian philosopher of the 
second century—Asacuenis raiv ig gidorbgan—first pub- 
lished at Basil in 1553, be and included in the Bene- 
dictine edition (by Dom Prudent Maran, Paris, 1743, 
fol.) of Justin Martyr, well deserves perusal. Its power 
of ridicule has been pronounced equal to Lucian’s 
on the same copious subject. It is to be found in 
most editions of Justin Martyr. See Fabrici Biblioth. 
Grec. tom. v. p. 88, Hamburgi, 1790, &c., 4to. An 
of modern works, notwithstanding the author’s ex- 
treme youth, not seventeen, few are preferable to the 
“ Saggio sopra gli Errori Popolari degli Antichi,” del 
Conde Giacomo Leopardi. 


a 


50,0002. ; and adds, “so true is the saying of a 
learned bishop, that every apostasy of a Catho- 
lic priest, like a comedy, is sure to end bya 
marriage.” The article is attributed to Dr. 
Wiseman, in the Tablet of the 2d November; 
but I can hardly believe that the highly-informed 
prelate could be ignorant of so notorivus a fact 
as that the observation proceeded from Eras- 
mus, who certainly never wore the mitre, 
though destined, we are told, at one period, to 
grace the purple. It was Bayle, in his article 
of Catherine Bore, the wife of Luther, who 
first produced the original words from an auto- 
graph and then unpublished letter, curious in 
many respects, and characteristic of its cele- 
+brated author, addressed to Nicholas Everard, 
president of the upper council at the Hague. 
The date is the 24th December, 1525; and it 
still bore Erasmus’s seal and motto, the “‘ Deus 
terminus” and “Nulli cedo.”’ His words on 
the point in question are, “ Solent comici tu- 
multus fere in matrimonium exire, atque hinc 
subita rerum omnium tranquillitas. . . . Simi- 
lem exitum habitura videtur Lutherana trage- 
dia. Duxit monachus monacham,” &c. In a 
subsequent communication (13th March, 1526) 
he archly remarks, after contradicting some 
reports of Luther and Catherine discovered to 
be false, ‘* Si vera est fabula, antichristum 
nasciturum ex monacho et monacha, quemad- 
modum isti jactitant, quot antichristorum millia 
jam olim habet mundus!” See Erasmi Epis- 
tol, 781 and 801, edit. Clerici, 1703, &c. 

To the Dublin Review, indeed, some more 
glaring classical inaccuracies are imputable. 
In an article of No. 22, on the “Collectio Scrip- 
torum veterum e Vaticanis codicibus edita 
ab Angelo Maio, Cardinali, Rome, 1831, 8vo,’’ 
an account is given of the various writers of 
antiquity restored to light, partially or inte- 
grally, from the superincumbent mass of mon- 
astic homilies, by this learned prince of the 
church. Amongst these revivals appear several 
fragments of Polybius, relative to whom it is 
stated by the reviewer, at page 417, “that the 
original edition was published from a Vatican 
manuscript, under the reign of Nicholas V., by 
Perotti, at almost the very first introduction of 
printing into Italy.” Few as are these asser- 
tions, they contain numerous errors; for the 
original edition was not printed from a Vatican 
manuscript, nor published by Perotti, nor under 
the pontificate of Nicholas V., who died the 25th 
of March, 1455, just ten years before the first 
book printed in Italy, which was Lactantius (in 
monasterio Sublacienci) in 1465, had issued 
from the press. The edition referred to by the 
reviewer was nothing more than a version exe- 
cuted by Perotto (not Perotti, see Ménagiana, 
tom. iv. p. 122) into Latin from a Greek manu- 
scripi, at the desire of the pope, but not printed 
till 1473, eighteen years after his death. The 
original Greek did not appear until 1530, at 
Haguenau, from a German, not a Vatican, 
manuscript, fifty-seven years after Perotto’s 
translation, and seventy-five after the decease 
of Nicholas, under whose sway it is affirmed to 
have been published! For Perotto’s task, see 
Casaubon, “ De Polybii prioribus interpreti- 
bus,” prefixed to his edition of 1609, folio; and 
Schweigheuser’s preface (Argentor. 1789, 8vo). 

Again, in respect to Diodorus Siculus, of 
whom the cardinal has also exhumed some re- 
mains, the reviewer adds, “ that the first edi- 
tion was likewise printed from a Vatican manu- 
script by the celebrated Poggio.” Here, as in 
relation to Polybius, the Latin version by Poggio, 
printed in 1472, is mistaken for the original, 
which was first published at Basil in 1539, 
sixty-seven years subsequent to the transla- 








tion, and eighty years posterior to the death of 
Poggio, to whom the impression of this origi- 
nal is attributed! During his life, in fact, no 
book had been printed in Italy. The tribute 
of justice rendered to Pope Nicholas for his 
zealous efforts in the restoration of letters at 
that interesting era is forcibly expressed by 
Casaubon in his admired dedication to Henry 
the Fourth; and Casaubon, it must be ob- 
served, was a Huguenot: “ Vindex ille litera- 
rum primus... sed multa sunt Nicolao oblata 


impedimenta, quo minus quod optabat perficere - 


posset.” See Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion, 
p- 798, and Wharton’s Plagiarism of Bayle, 
there cited, as furnished by myself. No cor- 
rection of these flagrant errors is to be found 
in the subsequent number of the journal, that 
I could discover; otherwise, I would not have 
noted them. 

Mr. Charles Knight, though, I believe, un- 
concerned in reviews or magazines, has fa- 
voured the public with a series of cheap and 
valuable works, which he periodically conti- 
nues; and to this industrious gentleman we 
are also indebted for some productions of his 
own pen. Among these is the life of our ve- 
nerable patriarch of the press, Caxton ; in which, 
at p. 221, I was rather surprised to read these 
words: “ When Leo X. gave a privilege, in 
1553, to the second Aldus (Paulus Manucius) 
for printing Varro, the pope required that the 
book should be cheap.’’ Now, Leo died in 1521, 
when this Aldus, born in 1512, was a child; 
and in 1553 the pontifical throne was filled 
by Julius III.; nor did any edition of Varro 
emanate that year from the Aldine or any 
other press. In fact, that author was never 
published by the family in a separate volume. 
The agricultural treatise appeared for the first 
and only time from their workshop during 1514, 
in the collection of writers, “ De Re Rustica ;”’ 
and the three books, “ De Lingua Latina,” in 
1513, 1517, and 1527, forming, on each occa- 
sion, part of Nicola Perotto’s assemblage of 
grammarians, under the title of “‘ Cornucopia, 
sive Lingue Latine Commentarii,’”’ originally 
printed at Rome in 1473. It is in the edition 
of 1513 that Leo’s privilege is exhibited as 
given—not to the second Aldus, as affirmed by 
Mr. Knight, for he was then an infant at the 
breast, but to the senior Aldus, who died in 
1515; when, until 1529, the establishment was 
conducted for the children by their maternal 
grandfather Andreas Asulanus. The papal pri- 
vilege in all its tenor is interesting; and the 
pontiff’s recommendation to sell the books at a 
moderate price is thus couched :—‘ Volumus 
tamen, et Aldum ipsum in Domino hortamur, 
ut libros justo pretio vendat, ne his concession- 
ibus nostris ad aliam, quam honestum est, par- 
tem utatur.” The privilege, embracing only 
the pontifical states, extends to fifteen years, 
and interdicte, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, its infraction, or the use of the cursive or 
italic type, “‘ characteres quos ipse (Aldus) in- 
venit et edidit primus,” unless authorised by 
Aldus—“ Decernentes . . . quicunque contra 
inhibitionem hanc nostram facere ausi fuerint, 
antedicte excommunicationis sententiz obnox- 
ios illico fieri.”” Dated the 28th Nov. 1513, 
* sub annulo piscatoris,” and countersigned by 
Bembo, then papal secretary.* Independently 
of these accumulated anachronisms, Mr. Knight 
has also erred in making Froissard a French- 
man, at p, 43; his native city Valenciennes not 
having been annexed to France till 1678, or 
343 years after his birth in 1335. . Other in- 





* See“ Annales des Alde,” par Ant, Aug. Renouard, 
1825, 8yo, 
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advertencies have likewise struck me; but in| nounced a native Spaniard, although he had 
relation to the object of his biography, a per- | never entered the peninsula till far advanced 
sonal reminiscence will, I hope, be allowed me. | in his eighteenth year (24th Feb. 1500 to 13th 


In 1812 I obtained permission from the late 


Sept. 1517). And, at p. 208, the author ap- 


Earl Spencer to see the portion of his library | parently adopts the anachronism of Pizzarro y 


that was at St. James’s Place; when the libra- 
rian, a foreigner, who at first had been little 
communicative, tired, as he said, of ignorant in- 
trusion, became more complacent, and, amongst 
the mass of literary treasures to which he in- 
vited my attention, directed my special notice 
to fifty small folio volumes in uniform dark | 
morocco, an assemblage of Caxton’s produc- 
tions, which he valued at 200/. each, or, collec- 
tively, 10,0007, though several were not in the 
most desirable state. This estimation, pos- 
sibly equivalent to the original cost, at least at 
that period of bibliomaniac rage, cannot be 
considered as overrated ; for just then the earl’s 
nephew, the Duke of Devonshire, had paid 
10607. for a single volume, Caxton’s earliest 
achievement, and first printed book in the 
English language. 

Few undertakings can be more ably con- 
ducted than the Atheneum; yet in a late No. 
(the 888th) I read, at page 1003, “ There is 
a curious bill for pictures . . . with the charges 
for his (Vandyk’s) altered by the king. Charles 
reduced the prices of some as much as cent 
per cent—one, for instance, entitled ‘ Le 
Roy a la chasse,’ from 2002. to 100/.,” Sc. 
The slightest reflection would have prevented 
the utterance of this blunder: for the yeduc- 
tion or subtraction of one hundred per hun- 
dred—the precise meaning of cent per cent— 
can leave no other residue than zero. This | 
error, obvious as it must be on consideration, 
is of frequent occurrence, as I have had occa- 
sjon to indicate in another place. Thus, the 
late Dr. Arnold, in his “ History of Rome,” 
vol. i. p. 85, states a reduction of value in copper | 
money of twelve hundred per cent; and, in | 
Lord Dudley’s ‘Correspondence with Bishop Co- 
plestone,” we discover a similar portentous mis- | 
calculation, where, at p.179, he describes “ the | 
Austrian government paper as reduced to twelve | 
hundred per cent discount:” that is, in both | 
instances, eleven hundred times less than no- | 
thing! the first deduction of one hundred from | 
each hundred having necessarily annihilated the | 
entire. It was, we may presume, intended to | 
represent the reduction of the Roman copper | 
and Austrian paper to the one-twelfth of its | 
original value; but no reviewer appears to 
have marked these incongruities. Dr. Ar- 
nold’s oversight in fractional arithmetic, as re- 
lates to Roman money, is again betrayed in the 
second volume of his History, p. 614; yet his| 
profound erudition is incontestable. 

Jacques Boileau, brother of the poet Des- | 











préaux, among various singular treatises, pub- | 


lished at Paris, in 1695, 8vo, under the guise of | 
Marcellus Ancyranus, ‘Colloquium Criticum | 
de Sphalmatis Virorum in re litteraria illus- 
trium”—a title and frame of vast comprehen- | 
sion, if sustained in responsive execution, which | 
it certainly was not by that doctor of Sorbonne, | 
who restricted his criticisms to his own class. | 
Even my necessarily limited sphere of reading | 
would supply no inconsiderable volume on the 
subject, though I were solely to notice those 
transgressions which have equally escaped wri- 
ters and censors—such, for example, as some | 
cursorily pointed out by myself elsewhere, in | 
Mr. Prescott’s valuable ‘ History of the Con- | 


quest of Mexico.” At p. 192 of his first volume, | and habitats. 


the emperor Charles the Fifth of Germany, but 
the first sovereign of that name in Spain, so 
well known to have been born at Ghent in 
Belgium, of Austrian paternal blood, is pro- 





Orellano, in representing the birth of his hero, 
Cortes, and the death of Luther, as coincident 
events, while in fact separated by an interval 
of at least sixty years. Again, these striking 
faults of time and person have been overlooked 
by the reviewers. 

But I have already encroached too far, I fear, 
Mr. Editor, on your indulgence; and shall only 





add, that I have the honour to be, X&c. J. R. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Jan. 8th.—Dr. Roget in the chair. Several 


members were elected. The first illustration 
for the evening was on the arts and manufac- 
tures of Mexico and Yucatan, by the Rev. J. 
Thompson, who gave a pleasing account, not 
only of the arts and manufactures of those 
countries, but also of the manners and customs 
of the people. The subject was extensively 
illustrated by specimens of earthenware, cloth, 
cotton, rope, embroidery, lace, &c. He con- 
cluded with a lucid description of the ruins of 
ancient Mexico.—The second subject for illus- 
tration was Pilbrow’s atmospheric railway with- 
out a valve, a large working-model of which 
was placed before the meeting, including a 
carriage, which was moved on the railway at 
considerable velocity by exhausting the tube 
by means of an air-pump. The object aimed 
at by the inventor is to get rid of the slot or 
chase in the cylindrical main pipe or tube, and 
also the valve, with its appurtenances. If in 
practice this desideratum can be attained as 
efficiently as it is accomplished on a small 
scale, an important advance will be made in 
railway locomotion. ‘The pipe or tube, instead 
of being fixed above the level of the rails, as in 
the case of Pinkus’s and Samuda’s plans, is 
sunk considerably below it, whereby facilities 
are afforded of effecting a junction between 
two or more railways, as also of allowing, when 
necessary, roads and railways to be crossed on 
alevel. At intervals of about 30 feet are fixed 


two boxes, cast on to the tube, one on each} 


side, in each of which works a vertical spindle 
or axis, to which are fixed two small cog- 
wheels or pinions, the one being inside the box, 
and the other outside. A diaphragm or piston 
works within the main pipe or tube, as in the 
ordinary atmospheric railway-tube, to which, 
however, is attached a double rack; so that 
when the piston is moved forward by the ex- 
haustion of the tube in front of the piston, the 
rack is moved with it, and which, working on 
two or more sets of the lower or under pinions, 
causes the upper or outside pinions to revolve 
at the same time and at the same velocity. A 
second rack, of the same length as that within 
the tube, is attached to the first carriage ofa 
train; and as the upper pinions revolve, the 
rack, and consequently the carriage to which it 
is attached, moves with it. Thus the valve 
ordinarily used is entirely dispensed with. 


The Zoology of the Voyage of the Sulphur. No.8. 
Of Mollusca, Part II]. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Mx. Hrnps has in this fasciculus continued his 
account of the Molluscs, and their various form 
The plates are beautifully finish- 
ed by Mr. Sowerby, jun., from the most minute 
to the largest specimens. There are several 
new and hitherto unknown; and the catalogue 

reaches to the high number of 299. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Jan. 6th, 1845. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of Dec. 30th.— 
A communication was received from M. Des- 
bordeaux, of Caen, proposing a mode of plating 
upon steel by the galvanic process. Ip the mode 
of operating practised by Messrs. Ruolz and 
Elkington, it is found necessary to cover the 
article which is to be silvered with a slight 
coating of copper, without which the steel will 
not receive the silver. M. Desbordeaux states 
that the necessity for this coating of copper 
may be avoided by plunging the article, for a 
few seconds, in a mixture composed of one 
gramme of nitrate of silver, one gramme of ni- 
trate of mercury, four grammes of nitric acid, 
at forty of Beaumé’s areometer, and 120 grammes 
of distilled water. 

M. Ackermann, formerly surgeon-major of 
the navy, who passed three consecutive years 
at Madagascar, submitted to the Academy the 
project of a scientific voyage, with a view to the 
exploration of the interior of this important 
island. M. Ackermann considers that much 
valuable information would result from the re- 
alisation of his project. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 
At the meeting of the 7th ult., Mr. J. Culli- 
more in the chair, the hon. sec., Dr. Holt Yates, 
read a communication from Dr. H. Thompson, 
of the Syrian Medical Aid Establishment at 
Damascus, in which a most satisfactory account 
was given of the progress of philanthropic la- 
bours in that quarter. 

A communication was read from Mr. W. 
| Francis Ainsworth, being a “‘ Note upon the 
Emperor Trajan’s campaign in Mesopotamia,” 
in which it was endeavoured, in opposition to 
an essay upon the subject contained in the 
Mémoires de ’ Acad2mie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, tome xxi., to shew that the emperor, 
after having constructed his boats at Nisibis, 
invaded Adiabene, but, instead of following the 
valley of the Tigris to Ctesiphon, that he de- 
scended the Khaboras to the Euphrates, visited 
the bitumen fountains of Babylonia, and carried 
his boats by land from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris. It was moved that this communication 
be printed. 

A paper was then read by Mr. N. G. Mussa- 
bini, being a classification of the varieties of 
the human race, and their respective origins, 
founded upon a comparison and analysis of 
their languages and physical and moral charac- 
teristics, and in which it was attempted to prove 
the Shemitic origin of the Indo-European va- 
riety; the Japhetic origin and general identity 
of the Mongol or Tartar and American nations ; 
the Hamitic origin of the Ethiopean or African 
nations, and of the so-called Shemitic or He- 
brew class of languages ; and the mixed origin 
of Hebrew or Arabic nations, of the Indo- 
Chinese nations, and of the Malayo-Polynesian 
nations. This paper contained a very good 
resumé of the actual state of philological re- 
searches upon these intricate topics, and is to 
be continued at a future opportunity. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 

THE- ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.; British Architects, 
8 p.m. ; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. ; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.M.; Zoological, 84% P.M. 

Wednesday.—Soc. of Arts, 8 P.M. ; Microscop., 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8% v.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.>1.; 
Medico-Botanical (anniversary meeting), 8 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 


. Saturday, — Asiatic, 2 r.M.; Westminster Medical, 
P.M. 
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The Penny Magazine. Pp. 308, double cols. 
Knight and Co. 

Tne thirteenth volume of this popular and 

useful miscellany, so various in subject and eo 

embellished with wood-engravings, evinces no 
falling off in consequence of exhaustion. It is 
as good as at first. 

The Convict-Ship, §c. By C. A. Browning, 
M.D., author of “ England’s Exiles.” Pp. 324. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

THE author being appointed surgeon to the 

Earl Grey, transporting a number of convicts 

to Tasmania, earnestly set about inculcating 

religious principles and feelings into the wretch- 
ed mass of human depravity. He here relates 
his conversations and experiences at full length; 
and states the results of his Christian labours. 

Having formerly paid our respects to some of 

these matters, we need not reopen the ground. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANKS’ TABLE-BOOK 

Has received our notice for its literary contents 
in another portion of the Gazette; but as his 
Sketches of Society are of a merrier nature 
than our serious remarks, we rejoice to afford 
him a second compliment here. 

The Seal of the Bateman family, immortal- 





ised by George in ballad excellence, is worthy 
of its fame; the Waits are most characteristic ; 








and the bellows method of literary puffing is 
almost equal to existing realities. 











THE DRAMA. 


Tue Theatres this week have continued to 
repeat their Christmas supplies, and no novelty 
has been produced. The great merit of 4n- 
tigone, at Covent Garden, is, that it bears re- 
flection after seeing and hearing it, and pleases 

erhaps more in memory than in performance. 

he clown here too, C. Marsh, is heaping up 
golden opinions; and especially by his mock- 
bravura singing, which could hardly be sur- 
passed either for voice ag bumour. At Astley’s 
the fox has a grand rum every night, and the 





John Gilpin pantomime augments in popularity 
with its citizen burlesque and capital goblin 
posture-makers. The Olympic also boasts a 
very clever clown and a good pantomime; and 
the theatre, being nicely cleaned and renovated, 
has nightly good audiences to witness the fun, 
and Horatia, or the Roman Father—the heroine 
well played by Miss Devonport. 

English Theatricals in Paris. — The English 
company has been engaged, by royal command, 
to perform at the palace of the Tuileries ; and 
from the king downward, through every grade 
of society, our countrymen have been received 
with marked distinction and favour. We do 
not merely allude to the public manifestations 
of good-will and enthusiastic admiration, but 
to the private and social attentions paid in an 
especial manner to their histrionic leader, Mr. 
Macready. Letters from the most eminent 
literati and individuals of the highest station 
in France have been communicated to us, in 
which the warmth with which they write of the 
gentlemanly deportment, the scholarly attain- 
ments, and the many accomplishments of our 
great tragedian, are of the most gratifying de- 
scription. The impression he has made on 
these circles has ripened, even in so short a 
space, into fervent friendship, expanding as it 
were from the single person to the nation to 
which he belongs. The cultivation of such 
feelings is of more importance than may at 
first sight appear; and we confess to have 
listened to the sentiments alluded to with far 
more than common interest. Amicable rela- 
tions among the literary men and artists of 
any countries are not only desirable in them- 
selves, but as examples to other classes ; as dis- 
arming national prejudices where their enter- 
tainment is ‘most mischievous—and as leadin 
to conditions of courtesy and mutual regard, 
well calculated to be beneficial to mankind. 
M. Le Maitre, we understand, is to head the 
French company in London next month; and, 
together with the enjoyment of his powerful 
tragic talent, we shall then have opportunities 
of shewing our sense, in return, of the manner 
in which Paris has treated our compatriots. 

Hanover- Square Rooms. — The Messrs. Bra- 
ham gave their first concert on Wednesday 
evening at these rooms, which were well filled 
for the occasion, The numerous encores re- 
ceived by the father were the best testimony of 
the manner in which his fine voice and execu- 
tion are still appreciated ; nor ought the young 
gentlemen to be dissatisfied with the applause 
bestowed upon their exertions. The concert 
was throughout a very pleasant one. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
MRS. HOFLAND. 


Tue death of this amiable and excellent person 
was briefly announced in the Literary Gazette 
of Nov. 16, No. 1452; since which time a me- 
moir of her has appeared in the Naval and 
Military Gazette. In this sketch it is stated 
that her maiden name was Wreaks, and that 
“she was a native of Sheffield, where her father 
was a partner in an eminent mercantile house. 
The loss of that parent in early infancy for 
a time overshadowed her youthful prospects. 
They brightened, however, on her marriage 
with Mr. Hoole, a young man well circum- 
stanced and of great personal merit. But the 
happinese of this union proved of very short 
duration—as in little more than two years Mra. 
Hoole had lost her first-born child, and laid 
her beloved husband, at the age of twenty-six, 
in the grave. She was left with an infant son 
of only a few weeks old. When of sufficient 
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age, that son was educated for the church; and 
some years ago he was curate of the parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, in which office he died. 
Family bereavement was followed by loss of 
fortune,’”’ in consequence of commercial changes 
and the bankruptcy of a private trustee. Mrs. 
Hoole had then recourse to her pen; and we 
find the following list of her publications (in the 
first column below) during eight years in Watts’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Authors; and those 
which followed, in the second column, are from 
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our own inquiries :— 


Little Dramas for Young! 
People from EnglishHis- 
tory. 1809. 

La Fete de la Rose. 1809. 

A Season at Harrowgate. 
1812. 

Clergyman’s Widow. 1812. 

Officer’s Widow. 


Says she to her Neighbour, 
What? 4vols. 1812. 
Sisters. 


Northern Travellers. 1812. 
Patience and Persever- 
ance. 4vols. 1813. 
Panorama of Europe. 1813. 
Merchant’s Widow. 1814. 
Visit to London; or, Emily 
and her Friends. 4 vols. 


1814. 

Ellen the Teacher. 2 vols. 
1815. 

A Father as he should be. 
1815. 

Barbadoes Girl. 1816. 
i and his 
Children. 


Son of a Genius. 1816. 
Good Grandmother and 


Tales of the Priory. 4 vols. 
Captives in India. 3 vols. 
The Czarina. 3 vols. 
King’s Son. 3 vols. 
Hildebrand. 3 vols. 
Alfred Campbell. 
Alfred the Young Pilgrim. 
Decision. 

Energy, 
Farewell Tales, 
Fortitude. 
Humility. 
Integrity. 
Moderation. 
Patience. 
Reflection. 
Self-Denial. 


Young Cadet. 


Adelaide. 


Affectionate Brothers. 
Alicia and her Aunt. 
Daughter-in-law. 
Elizabeth and her Three 
Beggar-Boys. 
Godmother’s Tales. 
Rich Boys and Poor Boys. 
Stolen Boy ; an Indian Tale. 
William and his Uncle Ben. 


her Offspring. 1817. 
Abbess of Valtiera. 4 vols. . 
Tales of the Manor. 4 vols./Young Crusoe. 

With the produce of her literary labours (the 
first of which were liberally subscribed to by 
those who were acquainted with her misfor- 
tunes and merits) she had opened a boarding- 
school at Harrowgate, for the conduct of which 
she was so well qualified by her gentle man- 
ners, affectionate disposition, and general at- 
tainments. In1810, she married Mr. Hofland, 
the artist (who predeceased her in January 
1843); and in 1811 they removed to the grand 
theatre for intellectual enterprise, London, 
where they established themselves in Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, and there lived long, 
highly esteemed by all who knew them. Lat- 
terly a pleasant retreat in Hammersmith, and, 
last of all, a similar retirement at Richmond, 
witnessed the calm close of their days, devoted 
as they had been to the congenial cultivation of 
literature and the arts. Several of her works 
(says the editor of the Naval and Military Ga- 
zette) ** were translated into the continental 
languages; ‘The Son of a Genius’ receiving 
that honour from the celebrated Madame la 
Baronne de Montolieu, author of ‘ Caroline of 
Lichfield,’ &c.; and others from Miss Monool, 
daughter of the Lutheran minister at Paris. 
Her ‘ Daughter-in-Law’ was so much admired 
by her Majesty Queen Charlotte, that she gra- 
ciously signified her royal permission that any 
work from the same pen might be dedicated to 
her. Of this privilege Mrs. Hofland at a sub- 
sequent period availed herself.” 

Mrs. Hofland had been for many monthg in 
bad health; and, ‘as appears from the follow- 
ing, the last note we received from her, too 
truly anticipated the grave which was opening 
to receive her: 


Young Northern Travel- 





*‘ Richmond, Surrey, Jan. 10. 
“ My dear sir,—In troubling you with these 
volumes, which have been written some years, 
and have also been curtailed to what I consider 
a disadvantage, I desire principally to take the 
opportunity of thanking you for all your kind- 








ness to me in days past, and to say this is the 
last time I shall intrude upon you. As I write 
literally from the bed of sickness, I can only 
add that I am, most gratefully, your faithful 
servant, Bar‘. Horianp.” 

Mrs. Hofland’s voluminous writings are all 
perfectly feminine in character. Easy and 
graceful, with remarkable fertility of invention, 
they display much pathos,and power of ima- 
gination. Without entering, however, into any 
critical analysis of her works, which are too 
well known to require it, we shall here content 
ourselves with transcribing a few lines from a 
sketch that was written several years ago:— 
“ As the inculcator of the vital importance of 
fixed principles of justice, honour, and inte- 
grity—of Christian virtues founded upon Chris 
tian faith—of all that is truly noble in man and 
lovely in woman—Mrs. Hofland, from the na- 
ture of her compositions, and the extent of 
their circulation, has perhaps done more than 
any other writer of the day. The religion 
which she makes the groundwork of all this, 
and which she has the art of making her readers 
teach themselves, is religion in its beat form; 
unobtrusive, and yet unfailing ; gentle, yet ac- 
tive; modest, yet firm; moderate, kind, and 
consistent, without sourness, bigotry, or en- 
thusiasm. This religion she has not only in- 
culcated but practised, under trials greater than 
any she has described.” 


Robert Smirke, Esq., R.A. —The obituary of 
the week mentions the death, on Sunday last, 
in Regent’s Park, of Robert Smirke, Esq., R.A., 
and in his 93d year. Long did he occupy a 
prominent part in the pictorial world, and has 
left extensive memorials of his skill and genius; 
but so long a time has elapsed since, and so 
many other candidates have arisen and passed 
away, that we believe few persons, except near 
friends and relatives, were aware of the con- 
tinued existence of this distinguished artist. 
His illustrations of Shakspere and other books 
were among the earliest of the best class in 
that department of art. The Shakspere Gal- 
lery, in which this veteran was the associate 
with Alderman Boydell, made a prodigious 
sensation for many years; and produced im- 
portant effects upon the British school of art. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
KING BACCHUS. 


Kine Bacchus grew merry one night over-late, 
For friend after friend kept imploring his stay ; 
Till Time, out of patience, no longer would wait, 
So he threw down his sands, and went frowning 
away. 
“ Never mind, my old fellow,” cried Bacchus; “ we'll 


tr 
If we con't make these sands into something less 
dry!” . 


So he kindled a fire, till the glow and the glare 

Seem’d almost too much e’en for friendship to bear; 

And with compounds, that magic alone might surpass, 

He melted Time’s sands to a beautiful glass! 

And if by the dozen his friends came before, 

When he gave them a glass, they flock’d in by the 
score. 

Then Time, who is rarely a man of his word, 

The moment this secret of wonder was heard, 

Came back for his sands; but gay Bacchus replied, 

And laugh’d at old Time till he nearly had died. 

“Take them, boy, from this glass!” And ere aught 
could be said, 

Old Time snatch’d the glass from poor Bacchus, and 
fled! 


But Bacchus the noble invention retain’d, 
And glass after glass in an eestacy plann’d; 
Whilst Time, the queer rogue, much as usual re- 
main’d, ; 
For instead of red wine he fill’d his with red sand. 
Only look at his vintage! his sand-glass sublime ! 
Ha! ha! let us laugh; let us laugh at old Time. 
CHARLES Swain, 





VARIETIES. 

The Historical Register is the name of another 
new weekly journal added to our London list, 
of which No. I. was published last Saturday. 
It gives a concise detail of facts, and is distin- 
guished by a very ample enumeration of mar- 
riages, births, and deaths; with genealogical 
and other notices. The following statement 
respecting the family of Shakespeare is copied 
from it, and is to be found in the return to a 
Commission issued out of the Exchequer in 
the 32d of Elizabeth, 1590, for the survey of 
the possessions of Ambrose earl of Warwick, 
It was discovered last month at the Branch 
Public Record Office, Carlton Ride. 

“¢ The street called Henley-street. John Shacke- 
spere holdeth freely one tenement, with appur- 
tenances, for the yearly rent of 6d. and suit of 
court. The same Jolin holdeth freely one tene- 
ment with appurtenances, for the yearly rent of 
13d. and suit of court.’ This was, without 
doubt, the poet’s father. Mr. Hunter, in his 
elaborate ‘ New Illustrations,’ i. 18, says that 
the best support ever given to the tradition of 
John Shakespeare’s living in that part of the 
town known as Henley-street, ‘ where is situated 
the house which, by constant tradition, is said to 
have been the poet’s birthplace,’ is the entry in 
the Court- Roll of Stratford, by which it appears 
that, in 1552, John Shakespeare and others 
were amerced for making a dung-heap in Hen- 
ley-street. The tradition is now fully substan- 
tiated; it is certain that Shakespeare’s father 
possessed ‘wo houses in that street, and equally 
certain that one of those tenements is that now 
shewn as the poet’s birthplace. This entry 
proves even something more, viz. that, in 1590, 
John Shakespeare had still possession of those 
two tenements, and goes far towards disproving 
Malone’s supposition, that towards the close of 
his life the elder Shakespeare became reduced 
in circumstances.—Among the jurors sworn to 
return the value of the earl’s possessions in 
Warwick, we find the name of ‘ Thomas Shacke- 
spere,’ a copyholder of land in Warwick, at an 
annual rent of 4s. 8d. ‘There were many Shake- 
speares in Warwick, the heads of which were 
successively named ‘ Thomas.’ This Thomas 
is evidently the Thomas named ia the will of 
another Thomas Shakespeare of Warwick, dated 
in 1577.—Under the manor of Shottery, we find 
the name of Joan Hathaway as a customary 
tenant. This is good, as shewing that the Hath- 
aways were at Shottery at the time of Anne 
Hathaway, and it-is a sufficiently reasonable 
conjecture that we have here the mother of 
Anne, the poet’s wife.—Under Rowington occur 
the names of Thomas, Richard, and George 
Shackespeare, who all held lands in that manor— 
persons well known. Among the other copy- 
holders in Stratford, we meet the familiar names 
of Combe, Hill, and Quiney, families remem- 
bered in connexion with the poet. In conclu- 
sion, we trust the track of inquiry indicated by 
this document may be pursued.”—The Register 
looks to official authorities for its peculiar in- 
telligence ; and in this line promises to be very 
useful, 

The Kaleidoscope.— Under this title a very 
neat little weekly contemporary has started 
with the year. A tale called “ The Cabala,”’ 
from the German, is much to our mind; and 
the words of two new songs by Lover, promptly 
extracted from their musical publication, shews 
both activity and taste in the editors. 

Miss Frances Browne, a poetess whose genius® 
and misfortune (being blinded by small-pox at 





* See “ The Star of Attéghéi, and other Poems,” 
lately published by her, E. Moxon. 
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the age of eighteen months) alike entitle her 
to our admiration and sympathy, has been 
honourably selected as the recipient of a pen- 
sion of 20/. per annum from the limited fund at 
the disposal of Lady Peel as the wife of the 
Premier. The manner in which this laudable 
act was performed, as in the case of Mr. Hood 
and others we have recently noticed, greatly 
enhanced its value; and we have, with high 
gratification, heard it said upon one of these 
occasions, “The letter from Sir Robert Peel 
announcing the gift has been more delightful 
to me than the gift itself.’”” Thus should such 
things be done. 

North Polar Expedition.—Dr. King has fol- 
lowed up his letter on this subject (noticed in 
our last No.) with another, accompanied by a 
map; in which he reiterates and strengthens 
his arguments in favour of land in preference 
to sea exploration. 

Statue of William IV.—The great granite 
statue of William 1V., by Mr. Nixon, was in- 
augurated on Tuesday last, when it was opened 
to the public eye at the end of the street near 
new London Bridge, named after his Majesty, 
and a dinner at the Bridge Tavern, on the Sur- 
rey side. A hint is thrown out that a corre- 
sponding statue to the good Queen Adelaide 
near that locality would be an acceptable na- 
tional design. 

Plate to Mr. Salmon.—The plate presented to 
Mr. Salmon by the subscription of grateful pa- 
tients, and other admirers of the philanthropic 
institution founded by him (see the advertise- 
ment in our last number), is of a sumptuous 
description, and executed by Messrs. Green and 
Co. Two magnificent siiver waiters and a more 
magnificent epergne are among these rich and 
valued testimonies to medical skill and humane 
feeling. 

The late Lunar Eclipse. — From Trinidad we 
learn that the eclipse of the moon, visible here 
at 42 min. after eleven o’clock on the 24th 
November, lasted there from half-past 6 to half- 
past 9 p.m., during which period the darkness 
was intense. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Reformation in Germany, by Leo- 
pold Ranke, 2d edition, translated by S. Austin, 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s.—The Collegian’s Guide; or, Recol- 
lections of College-Days, the Advantages and Tempta- 
tions of a University Education, post 8vo, 10s. 6¢.— 
The Mother’s First Book, by Mrs. Marcet, 12mo, ls. 6d. 
—Compendium of Hy » by R. Mangnall, 5th 
edit. revised, with a full Index, 12mo, 7s. 6d. bd.— 
Comparative Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals, by 
R. Wagner, M.D., from the German, ¥ A. Tulk, 8vo, 
9s.—Napoleon : an Epic Poem, by W. R. Harris, imp. 
8vo, portrait, 2/. 2s. bd. — Thom’s Irish Almanae and 
Official Directory, 12mo, 8s. 6d. bd.— Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake, illustrated edition, imp. 8vo, 2ls. cloth 
(Philadelphia). — Narrative of the United States Ex- 
ploriug Sapetiiien, by Commander C. Wilkes, 5 vols. 
imp. 8vo, 8/. 8s.— The Law relating to Buildings, by 
T. Chambers and G. Tattersall, 12mo, 12s.— Le Livre 
des Mems, by Mad. Coralie, 18mo, 2s.—Britannia’s 
Pastorals, by W. Browne, . 32mo, 2s.—The Broad- 
stone of Honour, by K. H. Digby, 12mo, 8s. — Of Di- 
vine Service, the Sacraments, &c., selected from the 
Works of Hooker, 2d edit. 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Harmony of 
St. Paul and St. James on Justification, by Pe Bull, 
2d edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 18s.—Valentine M‘Clutchy, the 
Irish Agent, by W. Carleton, 3 vols. p.-8vo, 1/. Lls. 6d, 
—Outlines of Chemistry, by W. Gregory, M.D., Part 1. 
5s.—The Classical Museum, Vol. II., 8vo, 12s. 64.— 
Ornamental Design as applied to Decorative Arts, by 
D. R. Hay, oblong folio, 2/. 2s.— The Bachelor’s Own 
Book, with coloured plates, 8s.—The Holy Catholic 
Church: a Sermon, by C. P. M'Ilvaine, D.D., 18mo, 
ls. 6d.—Religious Instruction, by the Author of “ Les- 
sons on Objects,” fep. 3s. 6¢.—Curate of Linwood; or, 
Strength of the Christian Ministry, 12mo, 5s.—The 
Harmonical Greek Grammar, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s.—The 
Harmonical Latin Grammar, 2d edit. 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Commentary on the Eton Latin Grammar, by R. 
Hayes, Orthography and Etymology, 4to, 7s. 6¢.—In- 





troductory Greek Exercises, by G. Dunbar, 2d edit. 
12mo, 3s.—Ditto, Part 11. 8vo, te. — The Natural His- 
tory of Animals, by T. R. Jones, Vol. I., with 105 
Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s.—Introduction to Dutch 
Jurisprudence by Hugo Grotius, in English by C. 
Herbert, imp. 8vo, 1/. lls. 6¢.—The Glory of the 
Latter House, by S. C. Cohen, fep.5s.—Boussingault’s 
Rural Economy, translated by G. Law, 8vo, 18%,— 
Curiosities of Heraldry, by M. A. Lower, 8vo, 14s.— 
Life and Journeys of Paul the Apostle, by Peter Par- 
ley, 16mo, 3s. — Philosophical Dialogues, by the Rev. 
R, Morehead, D.D., 8vo, 5s. 6¢d.—On Atmospheric 
Changes which produce Rain, Wind, &c., by T. Hop- 
kins, 8vo, 4s.—An Old Man’s Wanderings through the 
Manufacturing Districts, edited by C. Lyne, fep. 4s.— 
Defence of the Game-Laws; and on their Effects upon 
the 7 of the Poor, by the Hon. G. F. Berkeley, 
M.P., 2s. 6d. 
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Thursday. . 2 » a. SSS... BS 
Friday. . . 3 » 30 .. 36/2965 .. 29°64 
Saturday . . 4] ,, 36 .. 43/2971 .. 29°81 
Sunday .. 5 » 40 .. 47/2978 .. 29°75 
Monday .. 6] , 43 .. 52/2975 .. 29°81 
Tuesday . . 7] 5, SL .. 42/2986 .. 29-90 
Wednesday .*8]} ,, 32 .. 34/2990 .. 29°83 


Wind E. and N.E. from the 26th of December to 
the lst of January; on the 2d, N.; sinceS.W. From 
the 26th to the30th of December cloudy, with mizzling 
rain at times; on the 3lst, morning fair, with frequent 
sunshine, afternoon and evening cloudy ; January lst, 
2d, and 3d, frequent intervals of sunshine; 4th and 
5th, cloudy; 6th, morning fair, afternoon cloudy ; 7th 
and 8th, generally cloudy. Rain fallen, ‘44 of aninch, 

Edmonton. Cuanr.es Henry ADAMS. 

Latitude, 51°37’ 32°’ north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 


* The difference in the temperature of the 8th and 
the four pa days is worthy of particular re- 
mark, viz. on the 8th, at noon, the thermometer was 
18 degrees lower than on the 7th at noon, and 19 deg. 
lower than on the 6th at noon; on the 5th, the ther- 
mometer was 47 deg. at lp.M., at 4p.m., at 8 P.M., and 
at 10 <r being 13'5 degrees higher than at noon of 
the 8th. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ErrateM.—In biography of Mr. T. Webster, p. 11, 
middle col., line 3 from bottom, for “ erected” read 
“ constructed.” 


| NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

8 Waterlco Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
James Sruant, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanankt Dx Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. | John Ritchie, Esq. 
esident. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. 

Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 





This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the great 
success which has attgnded it since its commencement in 1834, 
ITs ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,000/. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 2/. per 
cent per Annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they are effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured, Time Assured. Sum added to Policy, 

£5000 =. ~=— 6 Years 10 Month: ° 
5000 - 6 Years . . . 600 0 0 
5000 ° 4 Years . . . 
5000 . 2 Years . 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; 
and only rratiposy Mateo be paid for the first Five Years, where 
the Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


= SOAP. so long celet i for imp » retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
Possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared withouf angular corners. 
Hewprir’s Preskavative ToorH-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy dition, is lingly ag ible to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 
Henprir’s Morning is the most b icial extract of ol 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 
Henpatr’s Coty Cxram or Roses, prepared in great pertection. 
ImProvED Scowkaino Drops, for removing yreasy spots from 











Se 
InpeLtnLteEMAakinG Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 





J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 

e DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous k led ical inst t ac- 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOM, Hanover 

Square —Mr. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS.—Mr. LOVER 
respectfully his first app in London this Season 
on MONDAY next, January 13, in a new Entertainment, entitled, 
«* PADDY by LAND and SEA,” with appropriate Songs, and his 
own Comic Story of ** The GRIDIRON.” 

Admission, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. Tickets and Programmes 
to be lvad at the principal Music Warehouses and Libraries. Private 
Boxes to be had at the Room. 

Doors open at Half-past Seven, to begin at Eight, and conclude 
about Ten. 


' 
ODGSON and ABBOT'’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—F. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 
this long-celeb d E ish informs the public that this Beer, 
so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


a9 , 

ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY 

CAPSULED.—CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully 
informed, that J. T. BETIS, Jun. and Co. will not be responsible 
for any BOTTLED BRANDY that is not protected against fraudu- 
lent substitution by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the 
words, “ BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 7SMITHFIELD BARS.” 
Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in ‘Town 
and Country, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included. 

Betts s Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign atGUY’S, 
ST. GEORGE’S, and the other principal Hospitals, &c. throughout 
the Kingdom, Attention is especially requested to Tug sECURITY 
AFFORDED BY THE Parent Meracvic Capsuces. 

Country Dealers are advertised in the provincial journals; and 
lists of London Dealers may be obtained at the DistitueRy, 
where quantities of not less than 2 Gallons may be supplied, in 
bulk, at 18s. per Gallon; and in Bottles, Cases and Bottles in- 
cluded, at 20s. per Gallon. 


7 SMITHFIELD BARS. 
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1 with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 2hinches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each, 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 

Sold at 55 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


RAWING CLASSES.— DRAWING 
GALLERY, 18} MADDOX STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 
—This GALLERY is now RE-OPENED for the study of MODEL 
DRAWING and PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE, the HUMAN 
FIGURE, and ANATOMY. ‘The Elementary Classes are directed 
by Mr. Deacon. ‘The Classes for the Study of the Human Figure 
and Anatomy, by Mr. Mocrorv. Evenings from Six to Half- past 
Seven, and from Eight to Half-past Nine. 
Further information may be obtained at the Gallery, and at 
Dickinson’s Lith phic Establish 114 New Bond Street. 

















wi CHOOL of CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY, ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

London, under the direction of SOHN RYAN, LL.D. M.D., and 
Professor BACHHOFFNER, M.A. Ph.D. 

The Course of CHEMICAL LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS forGENERAL STUDENTS, AGRI- 
CULTURISTS, &c., under the direction of Dr. John Ryan, will 
commence on Tu rspAy, the 4th of February. 

The STEAM-NAVIGATION CLASS, for NAVAL 
a and others, will commence on Monpay, the 3d of Fe- 

ruary. 

The CLASS for RAILWAY ENGINE DRIVERS 
will commence on ‘lurspay Eventne, the 4th of February, at 
Eight o’Clock, These Lectures are delivered on Tuesdays and 
‘Tharsdays. 

Daily Instruction in CHEMICAL MANIPULATION 
and PRACTICAL ANALYSIS by Dr. Ryan. 

A Syllabus of the various Classes may be had at the Iustitution. 
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OYAL MANCHES- 
TER INSTI. UTION,—Art- 

ists are respectfully informed, that 
the EXHIBITION of MODERN 
PAINTINGS in OIL and WATER- 
9) COLOURS, SCULPTURE, Xe. will 
be OPENED not later than MON- 





DAY, the 2d of JUNE next. 

The Council of this Institution, looking at the satisfactory result of 
the past season, and confident in the expectation that the ensuing is 
likely to be still more prosperous, invite the support of those Artists 
who feel an interest in the Manchester Exhibition. 

Mr. Green, of Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, will, until the 
19th of May, collect, pack, and forward to Manchester, all Works of 
Art above alluded to, being the produetion of, and contributed by, 
‘Artists to whom a circular has been addressed, the expenses of which 
will be defrayed by the Royal Institution. 

The Council beg to announce the nature of the Prizes for 1845:— 


“or the best Oil Painting of a subject forming a scene selected from 
uae, Romance, the Drama, or Poetry,—the Heywood Gold 


Medal, 

For ‘the ‘best Landscape Drawing in Water-Colour,—the Heywood 
Silver Medal. 

For the best Flower Piece in Water-Colour,—the Heywood Silver 
Medal. 

For the best Ornamental Design in Water-Colour,— the Heywood 
Silver Medal. é 

For the best Architectural Design in Water-Colour,— the Heywood 
Silver Medal. 
cle GEORGE WAREING ORMEROD, 
Jan. 4, 1845. Honorary Secretary. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW.— 


TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements and Bills intended 
for insertion in No. IV. must be sent to the Publishers by the 15th 
instant. 3000 Bills required. 

Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
Dublin: W. Carry and Co, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Now ready, revised and corrected by the Author, 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Portraits and Maps, 


SECOND EDITION OF PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF 


‘i CONQUEST of MEXICO. 


With the Life of the Conqueror, Heananvo Corrs; and 
a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation, 

«“ The author possesses high qualifications and advantages for the 
execution of such a work as this. His narrative is spirited, sometimes 
very picturesque; above all, his judgments are unatfectedly candid 
ex 4 impartial. Mr. Prescott may take his place among the really 
good English writers of history in modern times."—Quarterly Review. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, 12s, 
HE BOOK of the CHURCH. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Corrected and improved by the insertion of all the Authorities. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, with 120 Plates by Catherwood, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
SECOND VISIT to YUCATAN and 
the RUINED CITIES of CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
By the same Author. 
Lately published, Eleventh Edition, with 78 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8vo, price 1s. 


BYSSINIA.—A Statement of Facts 
relative to the Transactions between the Writer and the late 
British Political Mission to the Court of SHOA. 


By CHARLES T. BEKE. 
James Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street. 





In 18mo, price ls., fancy wrapper, 
ATER UNSER: a Tale for Children, 
illustrative of the Lord’s Prayer. Translated freely from 
the German. 
By a Lavy. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. 47 (being the Second Quarterly Part). 
CONTENTS: 
I. Rural Deans, and Rural Synods. 
II. Historical Geography of Arabia, 
Ill. Hermesianism. 
IV. Gregory of Tours. 
. The Anglican Bishopric at Jerusalem. 
VI. The Vice-Chancellorship of Dr, Wynter. 
VII. The Proposed Oxford Test.—Subscription to the 
Articles. 
VIII. Archbishop Laud. 
X. Reviews and Notices of New Books and Pam- 
phlets. 


< 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price Gs., the Fourth Number of 
HE ENGLISH REVIEW; or, QUAR- 

TERLY JOURNAL of ECCLESIASTICAL and GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

CONTENTS: 

1. Condition and Claims of the Labouring Poor.—2. Church and 
State in France.—3. The Parochial System.—4. Miss Strickland’s 
Life of Queen Elizabeth.—5, Manning’s Univetsity Sermons. — 
6. Churchyards and Public Cemeteries.—7. Gothic Architecture,— 
8. Revival of Monasticism.—9, English Church on the Continent. 
—10. Jelf’s Bampton Leetures.— Recent Publications.—Foreign 
and Colonial Intelligence, &c. and Correspondence. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Mr. Saunders’ Lectures on Dental Surgery. 


HE FORCEPS, price 6d., stamped, 7d., of 

THIS DAY contains the Fifth of these Lectures, being 

the second on “ Dentition, and the Teeth a Test of Age,” by Epwin 

SAUNDERs, Esq., M.R.C.3., Surgeon-Dentist to St, Thomas's Hospital, 
&e. &e. 

All orders for the Stamped Edition are d to be add i 


The New Novel. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT. 
By HENRY MILTON, ESQ. 
Author of “ Rivalry.” 
Also, now ready, 
The Countess of Blessington’s New Novel. 
STRATHERN ; or, Life at Home and Abroad. 
A Story of the Present Day. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now first printed from the Original MSS. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF 
HE REIGN of GEORGE Ill. 
By HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


AMES’S WORKS.—The Third Volume of 
the New and Illustrated Edition of the WORKS of 
G, P.R. JAMES, Esq., containing 
THE HUGUENOT: A TALE OF THE FRENCH 
PROTESTANTS. 
With an Illustration on Steel, and a new and highly-finished Po- 
trait of the Author. Medium 8vo, price 8s. cloth. 


Vol. I., containing the “ GIPSY,” was 
July 1, 1844. 


Vol, II., containing “‘ MARY of BURGUNDY,” was 
published Oct. 1, 1944. 





published 





to the Editor, at the Office, 59 New Compton Street, Soho. 
Vol. I. is now ready, price 12s, 


Now publishing, a Standard Edition of 

ANDEL’S WORK S 

(large paper), as performed by the Sacred Harmonic So- 

ciety, Exeter Hall. Arranged for the Organ or Pianoforte (with 
Vocal Score), 

By Dr. JOHN CLARKE, of Cambridge, and Mr. G. PERRY. 
Annual Subscription, 1/, 1s. for two Oratorios, in paper covers; 
or bound in cloth, 1/. 5s. 

The ** Messiah” and ** Deborah” are now ready. 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. Surman, 9 Exeter Hall. 


r 


In foolscap 8vo, price 2s, Gd. cloth gilt, 
O E M 
By the Hon, JULIA A. MAYNARD. 
London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 


S. 








Early Lessons on the Church. 
In 18mo, price 3s. 6d., the Third Edition, enlarged, of 
THE ENGLISH MOTHER; or, Early 


Lessons on the Church of England. 
By Mrs. MORTIMER. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Bp. Jeremy Taylor's Prayers. 
F In small 8vo, price 4s. 6d., the Fourth Edition, revised, of 

RAYERS selected from the WRITINGS 
of BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR; adapted to the Family, 
the Closet, the W fore and after the Sacrament, to many Oc- 

currences of Life, and to the Use of the Clergy. 

By the late Rev. SAMUEL CLAPHAM, M.A. 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hants. 

Riving » St. Paul’s Church 





d, and Waterloo Place. 





Second Edition of Dr. Hook’s Sermons. 
In small Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
S ERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





In 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
THE AMIDEI: a Tragedy. In Five Acts, 


What storm is this that blows so contrary ?”” 
Romeo and Juliet. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





In 2 vols. Svo, price 1/. 6s. 
PLAIN PRACTICAL SERMONS. 


By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 

Christ Church, Oxford; Rector of Patching, and Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex; sometime Chaplain to the British Embassy, 
Copenhagen. . 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
In the press, 


The TEACHING of the PRAYER-BOOK. 


By the same Author. 








Rivi » St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


The Sermon on the Moderation of the Church 
of England may be had separately. Price 6d., or 5s. per dozen. 
B' 





BENTLEY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., oe nearly 200 pages (or 600 pages 
of the original Edition), embellished with Two exquisite En- 
gravings, comprising the Return of the Royal Family from Va- 
rennes, and the Mob at the Tuileries, and Portraits of Lafayette 
and Marie Antoinette, Paar II. of 

M. THIERS’S HISTORY OF 


HE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
With Illustrative Notes from all the most authentic Sources, 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq.) 
To which will also be appended a copious Index of Persons and 
Events, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Mary Howitt's New Juvenile Work. 
In a handsome pocket volume, price 2s, 6d. bound and gilt, 


Y OWN STORY; or, Autobiography of 

a Child: a Tale, forming part of a Series (to be completed 

in thirteen volumes) of Tales for the People and their Children. Each 
volume sold separately at 2s. 6d. bound, viz. :— 


1, Strive and Thrive—2. Hope on Hope ever—3. Sowing and Reap- 
ing —4. Alice Franklin—5. Who shall be Greatest—6. Which is the 
Wiser—7. Little Coin much Care—8. Work and Wages—9. No Sense 
like Common Sense—10. Love and Money—11. My Uncle the Clock- 
maker—12. The Two Apprentices—and 135, My Own Story. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; Bowdery and 
Kirby, Oxford Street; Cundall, 12 Old Bond Street; and ail other 
Booksellers. 





In foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


UTLINES of MAN’S TRUE 
INTEREST. 


By the Rev. T. CHARLES BOONE, 
Of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; Vicar of Kensworth, Herts. 


William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





In foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


EMORTIALS of the LIFE and 
WRITINGS of THOMAS FULLER, D.D., Author of 
“ The Church History,” ** Worthies of England,” &c. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR T. RUSSELL, B.C.L. 
Vicar of Caxton, Cambridgeshire. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





In 8vo, price 9s. 


ACRAY’S MANUAL of BRITISH 
I HISTORIANS to A.D. 1600. Containing a Chronolo- 
gical Account of the Early Chroniclers aud Monkish Writers, 
their Printed Works and Unpublished MSS. 





William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


HE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under 
DIFFICULTIES. Illustrated by Ancedotes. A New Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by the Author. 


Vol. I. To be completed in Three Volumes. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





The Alphabet, §c. and Varronianus. 
In 12mo, price 6d. 
OMMENTS on the REV.J.W. DONALD- 
SON’S BRIEF EXAMINATION of the ** REJOINDER.” 
By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. 
Professor of Comparative Grammar in University College, 


Also, recently published, 
A LETTER to G. LONG, ESQ. on the 


** VARRONIANUS.” By T. Hewtrr Key, M.A. 12mo, 6d. 


A REJOIN DER to the Rev. J.W. DONALD- 
SON’S REPLY. By T. Hewitt Kex,M.A. With an Appendix, 
12mo, ls. 

London: Charles Knight and Co,, Ludgate Street. 
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ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPZZDIAS and 
DICTIONARIES, 
Paintep ror LONGMAN, BROWN, anp CO. 
4° The Series confaine abes above 21,000 Woodcuts. 


EBSTER and PARKES’S Encyclopedia 
of Domestic Economy; comprising every thing 
connected with Furnishing, Housekeeping, Cook- 
ery, &c. &c, &c. 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. ms 
“ w 
oat We strongly a every lady, and (ether gg ly v3 
make a familiar with Mr. Webster's — which 


it speedily be regarded as an ——— of refe- 
Fence t0 every housekeeper.”"—Eclectic Review. 





2. Brande and Cauvin’s Dictionary 
of Science, Literature, and Art. With numerous 
Woodcuts, 60s. 


“ Clear and authentic, copious without prolixity, it does not 
furnish a bald explanation of facts and te-ms, but a develop- 
ment of y well il d and exp "—Times, 


3. Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines. Third Edition, 1,240 
Woodcuts, 50s. 

Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines; being Dr. Ure’s Supplement to 
his Dictionary. Numerous Woodcuts, 14s. 

“ The excellence of Dr. Ure's Dictionary as a work of re- 
ference and anther upon all the subjects which it treats, 
has been very — y acknowledged. Since its publication 
polio pe eee have been made to our previous scientitic know- 

of the pt accordingly as ned have Seppe to the 
of the pineal —— they are this 

may be to complete one & the seat valeate prac- 
teal wale in the language.”— Atlas. 


4, M‘Culloch’s Geographical, Sta- 
tistical, and Historical Dictionary of the World. 
2 vols. with six large Maps, 4/. 


“ The extent of information this Dictionary affords on the 
subjects referred to in = title is tru ray eee It cannot 
fail to prove a ee re pede i ; t, pene me aps 
> ided by its it, and satisfi 9 its c! juent 

laborated aac Every a cee room in paper 


politics, forms the subject of — 
sion, ought Le be farnished with these volumes’"—-Glabe 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. An entirely 
New Edition, Maps and Plans, 50s.; half-bound 
in russia, 55s. 


Cuthbert W. Johnson’s Farmer’s 


Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Rural Affairs. 
Numerous Woodcuts of Farming Implements, 50s. 


Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural 
Sports: Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, &c. 
€00 Woodcuts, 50s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gar- 


dening: its History and Present State; its Theory 
and Practice. 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture: the Theory and Practice of Cultivation ; 
the Economy and Management of Farms. Fifth 
Edition, with Supplement, 1,100 Woodcuts, 50s. 


Supplement, separately, 5s. 
Loudon’sEncyclopzedia of Plants : 


including all the Plants found in, or introduced 
into, Great Britain. New Edition, with Supple- 
ment, 10,000 Woodcuts, 73s. 6d. 


Supplement, separately, 15s. 
11. Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Cot- 


tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
New Edit., with Supplement, 2,000 Woodcuts, 63s. 


Supplement, separately, 7s. 6d. 
12. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of the 


Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain. 2,000 Wood- 
cuts, 50s. 


13. Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture; Historical, Theoretical, and _ Practical. 
1,000 Woodcuts, 52s. 6d. 

« Gwilt’ 1 i ks high k foi 
dendd tetaen allies dese ig! ovary for profes- 
with copious details spas all the technicalities of the science. 
It is a work which no professed architect or builder should 
ithout.”.  Wettminster Revi 


14, Murray’s Encyclopaedia of Geo- 


graphy; comprising a complete Description of the 
Earth. New Edition, with Supplement, 82 Maps, 
1,000 Woodcuts, 60s. 


Supplement, separately, 1s. 














London: LonGgMAN, Brows, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





Shortly, 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 


H A W K_ S§S 


T O N €E, 


A Tale of and for England in the Year 184—. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY, 


Second Edition, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 


From Materials furnished by Lord Eldon’s Family; with his 
Correspondence and Anecdote-Book. 


By HORACE TWISS, Esq., Q.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





DANIEL O’CONNELL, 


ESQ.—THE PEOPLE’S 


GALLERY of ENGRAVINGS, Part 25 (lst February), price One Shilling, will, in addition to Three other 
splendid Engravings, contain Carrick’s celebrated PORTRAIT of Mr. O'CONNELL, painted in April last. 
The Liberal Mayors throughout Ireland have been each presented with a copy of this valuable Picture by the 
learned gentleman, who deems it the most faithful likeness extant. 


PRINCE of WALES and PRINCESS ROYAL.—Portraits of their Royal 


Highnesses, painted by Sir W. C. Ross, at the express command of Her Majesty, will appear in an early sul 


quent Number of the same Work. 





MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND 


MOST SPLENDID WORK. 


FRANCE, IN THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, 


Tllustrated from mc Ma on the spot by Tuomas Attom, Esq., exhibiting the Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, 
Military and Ecclesiastical Architecture, &c., that characterise this ancient and polished nation. With a Résumé 
of the History of France, and Descriptions of the Plates, by the Rev. G. N. Wricur, M.A,, Author of “ The Life 


and Times of Louis Philippe.” 
Part I,, containing Four Quarto 


FISHER, SON, and CO., the Caxton Pre: 


Plates, price 2s., February Ist. 
ss, Angel Street, Newgate Street, London. 





8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 11, 1845. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
I. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OP 
Lon MALMESBURY’S DIARIES and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Granpson, the Turmp Earu, 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 
II. 
THE HISTORY of SWEDEN, 
Translated from the Swedish of ANpans Farxgu., 
Edited by MARY HOWITT. 
2 vols. post Svo. 
ir. ; 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. 


By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of ** A Pilgri- 
mage to Auvergne,” ** Bearn and the Pyrenees,” &c. 
4 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits. 
*,* The first two volumes, or the last two ae, may be had 
separately to complete sets. 


ALSO, JUST READY, 


I, 
THE LETTERS of the EARL of 
j CHESTERFIELD. 
Now first collected. Including numerous Lett 6 be 
lished from the Original MSS, % Printed uniformly with Mr. Bent. 
ley’s collective edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters. 


Edited, with illustrative Notes, by Lord MAHON. 
2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


Il. 
CHRONICLES of FASHION. 


By Mrs. STONE, 
Author of ** The Art of Needlework,” &c. 
2 vols. Svo. 
Ill, 
New Series. 
THE WORLD of LONDON. 
By J. FISHER MURRAY, Esq. 
2 vols. what 8vo, 


Richard Bentley, New Durlogton Ste Street Publisher in Ordinary 
er M 


NEW NOVELS OP THE SEASON, 
PUBLISHED ny MR. BENTLEY. 
,° To be had at all the Libraries, 


HAMPTON couRT; or, the Prophecy 


Fulfilled. An Historical Romance: 3 vols. 


tas CHEVALIER 
of the Rebellion of 1745. 
By Mrs. THOMSON. 3 vols, 
I. 
AGINCOURT: an Historical Romance. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 8 vols. 





IV. 
THE FORTUNES of the SCATTERGOOD 
FAMILY. 


By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
With numerous Illustrations by Lkxcu. 3 vols. 


v. 
THE DARK FALCON, 
A Tale of the Attruck. 
By J. B. FRASER, Esq. 4 vols, 


ALSO, JUST READY, : 
THE ECCENTRIC LOVER. 
By a ST. JOHN, Esq. 3 vols. 
A NEW ROMANCE from the SWEDISH. 
By Mrs. HOWITT. 38 vols, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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